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Progressive System of Infant 


Choosing the correct food for baby means building 
for healthy development and future happiness. 
Mother's responsibility is happily met in the 
“Allenburys” Progressive Sy stem ofInfant Feeding. 
The “Allenburys” Foods are in a graduated series 
specially adapted to meet baby’s needs and to 
ensure his healthy progress from birth andthrough- 
out each stage of development in infancy. The 
“ Allenburys” Foods are easily digested by even 
the most delicate babies. 





IC OUPON - ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 


rs 
, MAS. 


b whe Ta — t Feeding and Management “anda j-lb. sample of Food, 
Her baby’s age is 


; ned 26S ceive, free of charge, a copy of the’ ‘Alienburys” 
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Feeding 


MILK FOOD NO. 1 
Birth to 3 mths. 


MILK FOOD NO. 2 
3 to 6 mths. 
MALTED FOOD 
NO. 3 
6 mths. and 

_ onwards. 
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“T took it up as “Sua 

a hobby... an | 

ever so fascinat- 


ing hobby! Then " 
I found it ikhy 
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LOATHED the colour ing most u hen cae ce 
: fran 
of a trock I bought crea pA rosa Mepis bow get, | 
the tints that cost whole for- ‘ 
at the sales. but the tunes when one buys fabrics 
material was so charming dyed with them at the shops. 
I couldn't disc ard it “This little thing Harry brou 
So I vot a Drummer Dye me from Paris faded. 1 dyed it 
‘ a9 with Drummer Old Rose. It was a 
and . + oN ell, Its the lovely colour then, but Harry th 
frox k you've just been it’s even prettier now - I it 
ea me just four pennies to do 
admiring. mae , ak eibhna 
‘Then | got a positive craze tor abled me to save twenty Lisl 
dyeing. Mixing colours and find- my dress allowance. a 
Drummer DyeInG 


Drummer 
Dyes 


DRUMMER DYES | of 
.. P 
Give new w beauty to 7 
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Players Navy Cut 
Cigarettes 


Now and for years past 
the most popular of all 
High-Class Cigarettes 


Made Perfectly 
from 


Choice Well-Seasoned 
Old Virginia Tobacco 


Cool and Sweet 
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Once again there's jubilation 
Fluxite saves the situation! 
Plumbers’ mates may come and go— 


A touch of FLUXITE stops the flow. 


\ | RYONF knows th perversity of 
. pipes. They develop leakages without 
4 the slightest warning, and while vou are 
RECD \\, waiting for the plun r, 1 the plumber 
ate \ for his nate, the water flows merrily on, 
MBRELLAS \ snd Sak wele wee & tao ee 
( ; ‘ 
don't do veal g. She is right, too. Wit! 
Just Wrap Your Old Umbrella . thing. With 
VI x r in the heus 1 need wait for 
ae ' at pe ‘ no man when there's a dering job to be 
r \ i with done a | quick ol ind a fe d one. 
ecur packed 
ers Ze extra on ea lL MECHANK WILL HAVE 
ng UMbrelias = 
—Z= 
SS STANWORTH & CO., RECAT 





~occmmeemmerecmecs | eee eee ee SOLDERING 
Keep your boys at HOME with a All Mardwar at ao 
RILEY BILLIARD TABLE a 4% . 


= By sending 14/- you ma 


—— a, ave a ft." Hone’ Tabi Dealer to 
= (Cash Price £11 15s.) ce 
eo aoe eA : Lvered Carriare Paid to your door, and pay 
hemes * now: the balanc in easy payments while you play 


pay’ : 7 days’ a trial given >« list { 
i Frice Li st.: 


E J. RILEY, Ltd., Plane Works, Accrington. 3 4 








President H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK Writ ; t . to obtain it 
; . p F T . : tL 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN LUXITE LTD, (Dept. 226), wost Lane 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E,2, PRICE 
which deals with larcer ver ‘ ren than any o 
Hospita! of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applicatio 
or admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp Wa. Cecit, C.V.0. T.GLeNnton KBRR, 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED EFFECTIVELY. 
I 
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Dear Sir,—I was 1 
tk wag ining \ Kl Ss 1 
havir i» ‘ 
“ lead t t 
I utr r 1 
' V free tr 1 mae 
by and awake in t 
u : i" - ‘ wv 

RACH 1 URAC I natt I 

reven ¢ res: ie l 
2 KLY. 13 3 ! 

r and ol jt RACH 

ries, (Dept 57)8 t. 1h t we 

113, 3+} E i Get ! ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE— 
1 & 5- | ane tek en ae | THEM : HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
per box | 4 eS | Now : FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 
inconeneil ‘CURE RHEUMATISM .....-.--..! ante 
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There's a smile 
Inevery piece” 
of 


Weve einerait: 
Toffee de Luxe 
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IMADE BY JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS LTD.HALIFAX, 














‘Always Happy é Contented” 


Ab es can be either a sheer j 
anxiety to mother, ce it is tk 
» makes all the difference Mrs. Ja , 
® Wembley —one of he hanes mothers rites 


**Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 
26 Ibs. Her health is splendid and she 
is always very happy and contented.. .” 











The whole secret of the success of the Mellin’s 
Food way of infant feeding is its nearness to 
—————— nature. 
Sam es ma de 
scriptive 1 kiet 
rwarded postaye 
ree on receipt of 6d 
n stamps la 
ticulars of a un que 
and inte t 
Progrexs  B 
wi ¢ sent you, when prepared as dire 1, pr i th 
MELLIN'S Poop, necessary for developing _— aa robust 
LTD, LONDON, bodies with plenty of boae and muscle 
ail 











For | For 
Cleaning aati \\—) , Household Cleaning 














Charming books bs 
ANNIE S.SWAN 2/6 CARPET SOAP,‘ 
Corroding Gold — ee CARPETS LIKE NEW vA 


. Say 2d. Siam 
r ‘CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 
9 Albany Works, Bath. 


Prairie Fires BIMZons 


FAMED FOR OVER 











) YEARS 
a ti chemists. 


CASSELL’S - [i Oe 
Ww ON D ER- WOR K E R For cleaning Silver ElostroPiate Be 


eee | GCoddard’s 





Plate Powder 


Wonder. Worker Co, Coventry Hous Sold everywhere 64 I-26 & 4% 
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For intimate wear lrain Your Mind 
’ . And Double Your Efficiency 
th eres no t h in g Everyone who wishes to 
satisfies like The Efficient Mind.” It wil 
be sent you, gratis and post 
free, and contains a_ full 


a 

cy description of the famous 
ig a S O n Pelman Course of Scientific 
t ro 

~'t)) 


a 
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Mind-Training which is en- 
abling so many thousands 2 ' 
ot people to increase their cies 
Earning-Power, to win Promotion to higher 
positions and to double their Efficiency. 

Every day letters reach the Pelman Institute 
from men and women who have increased their 
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4 The two chief points about 

| a JASON garment are the 

j wonderful correctness and 
lastingness of the Fit, and 
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ua 
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| the soft, ee ee smooth- Farning-Power, and won other valuable benefits 
Ness Of the Finish, A big ag a result of Pelmanism. For example :— 
: proportion of . mundane A Manager reports he has doubled his 
exasperation is caused by , 
unsatisfactory underwear, plait ot 


A Dental Surgeon writes: “My income 
has doubled itself.” 
A Clerk writes that he has doubled his 


- | 
mfortable 
ce age @> salary. 


reases round your wast. 


but vou will never feel a 
JASON garment wriggling 





IASON ff trimly and | Fe An Assistant Cashier reports that he 

a _ ON wer 7 has increased his salary by 50 per 

smoothly. The JASON “E Si : ae ea ee I 

me . + 2 cent 

Fin: oughens with f . ‘ 

Finish never ro lel : } = Pelmanism makes you more Efficient, and develops 

the wash and went of many | 7 Concentration, Self-Confidence, and é other qualities 

seasons, but is always a ~ which will enable you to succeed in life. It is simple, 

uxuriously soothing to the IN te interesting, and takes up sere Beg cate ao to 
. > t 4 ay ria tree y “The Etherent Min¢ to the 

" SO te day tor I copy ot ne , 

ss icate skin- and JA N 4 ’elman Institute, 155, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 

NEVER SHRINKS. Street. London, W.C.1. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


UNDERWEAR < 
For those who desire a 
Drapers a Ou ower-priced underwear the WH 
fit veryu ’ “Olve Bran has beet 
keep JASON for introduced, which — carrie 
len Wor ’ exactly tl ume guaran 
nS eins a s BLUE 
tisfac ** Jason.’ 


® For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


JASON UNDERWEAR C0., LEICESTER In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


QV COVINA. much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


“When Mother sends for Sponge 
Mixture I know she means 
Green’s Sponge Mixture.” 


The ideal preparation for making Sponge 





ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 





































y Sandwiches, Swiss Rolls and other dainties. 
: PRICE. Eid. per packet. (Chocolate and 
——e < 
Raspberry Flavours, 6d. per packet.) 

Write for free recipe booklet to 

GREEN’S of BRIGHTON. 
- 7 = 

Tf. 
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\ YOUR WORK- 
\ \ \ inds in this rushir ! 
‘. é pleted b t eaves 
: EG EHS HE AES 
c © 
| oon ee ae 
Heh ng 
corr a ecotncs 
beens se 
mae | your al d. It \ n, how 
jason YOUR RECREATIONS . 
Drama, Gol i 4 
ooau er h is 1 : fc cage gine 
sane Ha Street Specialist, bar 
|. on ned rant ra nereased 
suns EPHos | i ha ails 





‘CEPHOS LTD. BLACKBURN. 
SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION 
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l TRY 


| FREE 


at all. Simply 


i r 

IT ene Riacmate FP i teagan 
by ee 
| \ t rladly send t 
iF 


1 
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IT FOR 7 DAys | 
Send no money 
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‘*“NER-SAG” 


You can enjoy ALL the luxury and comfort of the most 
expensive Box Mattress. Put this patented ‘ Ner-sag’”’ 
(never-sag) MATTRESS SUPPORT under your wire spring 
mattress—-no matter what kind it may be, or how much it 
sags at present—and it will be even better than a Box 
mattress. You will sleep much more comfortably and wake 
really refreshed every morning. Suitable for EVERY 
mattress. Very easy to attach. Guaranteed a lifetime. 


. 6-in. size 13/6 

. size 15/6 | 

. O-1In. S1ze 17/6 | 

. size 19/6 | 

. 6-in. size 21/6 | 

le Complete Carriage | 

from =13/6 ra | 

Thousands already sold on these terms. Pay after 
days’ trial—what could be a fairer offer? Send 





ing Comfort from your — 


p----------*-- 


mattress to-day—NOW ! 


The Nest of Comfort 


ILFORD, 
ESSEX 


User’s opinion: “‘ Best investment I ever made. 


Q. NERSAG CO., 2, GREEN LANE, 





PHONE 

















ILFORD $162 








EESSRER SSR RE TEES SSeS 
IMPERIAL HOTELS 
Russell LONBON 


| 

& 

@ Square 

(8 HOTELS—2,500 ROOMS | 7! 

‘ 9 
; from 

" 


Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, 
VERBS SL. SAS RERZES ko eee 








Bed, Bath, & Breakfast 











The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


ympletely overcome Dgarness and 
tHinap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing Are the same to the ears 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
mfortable Worn months without 
emoval. Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 








THC R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. 





























J SEND 
yurr> voontlls ; <i 
THE WELL-KNOWN FOR THIS 
HOUSE FOR | 
a LIST OF 
—_ | EVERYTHING | UNIFORMS | ‘ 
FOR MAIDS ss oF MAIDS 
|CaPs s > 
| | ee ak ta | UNIFORMS 
‘ \Fo? WAITRESSES } | WITH 
PARLOUR-MAIDS 
ts _ | HOUSE-MAIDS. OVER 40 
ss summeaere ILLUSTRA- 
THE PRINCIPAL TIONS 
Lonpon C.uas, , 
= HOTELS, POST FREE 
E&RGARROULD "EATRES.. < F 
1150 rol62 EDGWARE R° LONDOW.W 2 
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RUGS 


GIVEN AWAY 
to your uddres 88 


sat — 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS 


100, 000 


—— Phenomenal Offer is made to ae reat ders 

ct. 1 receipt of I.0, oe 
rward, ‘Direct from our tae 
one of our o'Prudential’” 





6 we will 










Suitable for Drawing ¢ RPETS 

Carriage room Dining - room, 
1- Bedroom, ete, handsomely bordered, in 
extra thirty Turkey patterns and fashionable 


Blues 
juire 


self shades of Crimson. Greens 
and Art Colourings to suit all re 
ments and large enough to cover 
any ordinary + sized room. 
These Carpets with F >) 

will be as Sample Carpets, 


sent out 









showing 
you the 

Wie Shes Sra kt =. mH identica 
1, vs ap ody puality 

a! Sh “3a we sup 
rs) we ply 
£. Theyare 
made of 


12/6 & 


r own. can only be obtained direct from our Looms, thus 
a ng the purchaser all middle profits Over 400,000 
sold during the past 12 months. Money willinsly re 
Saye d if not approvet Thousands of Repeat Orders an 

ted Testimonials re bp ed With every Car pet we shall 





olutely give 1 very handsc to match 
absolute fidstrated Be Bargain Catalogue ‘of Carpets, 
Hearthrugs, Casements. Bedsteads, Bedding, sane 
Linens, Curtains, &c., post free if mentioning Ti 
ine Oct., 1925, When writing i ad over hull i TE 


F. HODGSON & SONS 


(Dept. Q.), Woodsley Rd., City of Leeds. 
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BEAGKBIKD 
SELF-FILLER 


HY not cultivate the fountain pen habit by 

carrying a “ Blackbird "’ Self-filler >» The advan- 
tages to be gained are many. It can be filled in a 
second at any ink supply by simply moving the little 
You can write instantly just when and where 
you please. If your “ Blackbird” is not required for 
immediate use, the safety screw cap with which it 
is provided enables the pen to be 


carried in any position without danger 


lever. 














of ink leakage. 


OF STATIONERS iatieds 
AND 
JEWELLERS 


Self-filling 
** Blackbird ” 


7/6 
Non Self-filling “ Blackbird ” 


6/- 


(Postage 3d. extra) 


USE “SWAN ” INK FOR ALL PENS 


Catalogue post free 


MABII TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 and 135 
Oxtord St., London, W.1! Branche 79, High Holborn . 
wc. 97, Che upside, E.C.2, and at 3, Exchanyve St 
Manchester ; Par Brussel furich, Barcelona, Sydney 

ar 


























“ Look—quick ! 
Here comes | 


our HOVIS!” 


In the familiar covered 


wagons, HOVIS flour 
is. delivered to your 
baker uncontaminated 


- 
a 


by dirt or damp. 
This 
in handling ensures that 


HOVIS 


your table in the fresh, 


scrupulous care 


your reaches 


nourishing, appetising 
form which Nature in- 


tended. 


.EEP WELL-NOURISHED ON 


OMIS 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD. MACCLESFIELD. 


xi 














First Principles 
must be Right 


if your child is to fulfil your hopes. 


The part of Chilprufe is to exclude every 
doubt about clothing. Its fine, Pure Wool 
fabric, rendered silkily soft by a secret 
process, enables the tender skin to func- 
tion healthily in sleep, in rest and in the 
most vigorous play. It banishes that tire- 
some irritation which otherwise has been 
associated with woollen wear, It gives 
positive protection against those ailments 
which come through chill by maintaining 
a uniform temperature. 


CHILPRUFE 


for CHILDREN 


Each garment, whether for  layette, 
nursery romping or school purposes, 1s 
skilfully and hygienically designed for 
perfect freedom and for ample warmth. 










Regular users testify that the pearly 
colour, the smooth, even texture and the 
dainty shapeliness of Chilprufe are un 
affected by wash and wear. very 
detail of finish bears the stamp of skill 
and insight. 


Ask your Draper or write direct for a 
copy of the new 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


If unable to obtain Chilprufe, write, addressed 
to the Firm, for name of nearest Agent 


The CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING Co 


A, Bolton, M.I.H., 
LEICESTER, 


(John Proprietor), 
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A book that demands the 
attention of all thinking people 


Life After Death 


According to Christianity and Spiritualism 


By BISHOP WELLDON, D.D.; SIR OLIVER LODGE ; REV. F. W. 
NORWOOD, D.D.; PRINCIPAL H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. ; 
REV. G. VALE OWEN: REV. C. DRAYTON THOMAS ; ROBERT 
BLATCHFORD ; REV. F. C. SPURR. 

With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 


6s. net 











Life of George Cadbury 


New Cheap Edition A. G. GARDINER 


2s. 6d. nec 


° Life, Letters & 
Dr. John Clifford, C.H. ams to 


SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 


12s. 6d. net 


Cassell’s, Publishers, London, E.C.4 
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| ATHEENIC { 
3 re 
: Scotch Woven : 
bat - 
° y x x o 
| ‘| UNDERWEAR 
Flavour with Riy ruit Juice The family and 5 By Post 2 
Visitor hildren and a ts, all delight in CHIVERS’ e ; kg os 
FEL eS ey are deli vholesome and — sh- 4 direct from Factory § 
ing ways turn out well, always appreciated, and ° y . 
. : to Wearer. : 
chy ERS & SONS, LTD. om f se, ls 
Orchard tor Histon, Cambridge, Ensland. ° In Pure Wool, Silk and 5 
4S Wool, Merino, and Silk. 
- 8} All garments—for Ladies, |§ 
™ JOHN BOND'S 8} Gents and Children—are |§ 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 3} HAWICK-made, perfect in [% / 
— MARKING INK. 8] stvle and finish, and |8]/ 
MARKS CLEANLY gnd NEVER RUNS, 8} Guaranteed nshrinkable. {5 
REQUIRES NO HEATING im, 1 nd [5 
fat all Cl ors & Stores. 64, @ 1s " { rx r ° 
NEVE ' Used in the Royal Households. ud nd 2 
R} Write for our illustrated price [5 
si list with patterns, Post Free, a 
nid buy DIREC r from Jo 
MAKERS first cost. 
ANEL CORTAINS bo 
z ATHEENIC MILLS, 
ntirely New Idea ar a 
laran tet Send for Folder those Cartains HAWICK, Scotland. 
Autumn ( atalogue Free Cur ny 
Mu Motes Ne 
| S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham. 
AN 
! eeaees bg aA ——- method. Rg geome Booklet sent a 
jeauty ured t airy g t to remove these has cause m 
| — "tedi : ive tried the Sis int ul process 
j Ile is, wh holes become egzed, and he 
mishes t langerous cdepilatory 
| a - e has devised a method whict 
| | ad I tha se can be removed { 
\ 1 new net w! uinot ki It is so sure that it Is 
| r of day it air ha clear skin. ‘There is no expen 
“i anoliar to t nvenience. All you have to d 
‘ in the priva y of your « {is worthy of your tnterest, 
lly wa it those suffere who h as, ies we can prove that we 
can do all that we cl 
ATION OF, “THIS NEW METHOD. 
ZOow bing ‘OBTAIN INFORM » The eo Manufactaring Co., 
339 ‘Palace ‘House, 128 ‘Shaftespury Avenue, London. B. ; 
| cca whe a tivs i PERE a perfectly plai i sealed pa 
— a a “np Y 9 t t to learn ea { surely ertluous hair 
Why 
























































F you would always look well shod— 

in shoes that wear at least twice as 

long—in shoes that are absolutely 
waterproof—insist on having “ Dri- 
ped Soled Footwear. 
“Dri-ped ” is the brand name of the 
world’s best sole leather, scientifically 
tanned from the pick of the highest 
erade hides. Ask vour dealer to show 
you “Dri ped * Soled Footwear. All 
shapes, styles and sizes are available for 
men’s, women's and children’s wear. 


llawve f shoes you ar NOt 2 r- 
ing repaired with Dri-ped leather. 


DIRI- PIE 
i \ tha} 
SOLED FOOTWEAR 


DRI-PED LTD., BOLTON. LANCS. 
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| WASH RIBBONS 


| The Ideal Ribbons © yn 
for use on all LINGERIE, \%e= >. 


, 


need 


no to remove 
? rit when sending garments 
‘ wash, as the colours are 
a. 1 ¢ always be rehed 
L 
‘ upon to retain their original 7 


New Method of Learning 
French, Spanish, German 


and Italian 
Could you pick up a book of 400 


pages, written in a language you 
have never learnt, and read it through 
without referring to a dictionary ? 


This is what the new Pelman method of 
learning Foreign Languages enables you to do. 
*]T have learnt more French this last four 
months thar n I did before in four years,’ 
writes a Student (W 149) 
*1l can re ead and speak with ease, though 
it is less than six months since I began to 
study Spanish,” writes another. (S M 181) 
Hundreds of holes letters could be quoted, 
The Pelman method enables you to learn 
Feench in French, Spanish in Spanish, German 


in German, and Italian in Italian. 


No English is employed ; there is 


no translation, and the dreary 
drudgery of learning “‘ grammar” 
is avoided. 

[he new metho I 1 in four lit books 
entitled respe ctively, “He ow to ‘te mn Fren ch,’ * How 
to learn Germ mn * low to learn Italia pn 

irn Spanish Write for py of any one a thes 
1 to-day, to th Pel Institute (Languages 
Dept , 201, Pelman House Bloomsbury Street 
London, W.C.1, l ill | 1 you by return 

1 post 




















' yoar er 
! hy 
i MAITUR 
aistha 
t 
| for : M eres 
| 1411, ! tron 526 
‘ . 63 becom: he ‘ rou 
. \ 1421, Ma 13 6, | i tt 
' N r 81 11. Wood 
, Y Bros also suppl y every thing for Baby from Birth. 
’ Full eg ig or money refunded. 
* Sub. WOOD BR td. (Maternity Wear Specialists), 
P yor. a Bt ‘Mary . Street, aoe 
from 52.6 (The r) 3 














Old Frocks made 
More Charming! ! 


: pon ** bye I pro x 
Is trifling, 1 Carter do 
wor) 


! NOW 
price I and hea 


CARTER’S 
OCS 11 DYE WORKS, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sa awa 


pr « 
GOOD 


for full 


titul) card 


ar away= 
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Neds 


Banish 
ASTHMA, CATARRH, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS and 
COLD IN THE HEAD 
with that proved remedy, 
Potter's Asthma Cure 


hor use Potter's 
Sp 


20TTERS 


—— 








king Mixture 


















1}6 per Ti mT ”m 


all Me dicine 
V, ; 


¢ from 





Beever & c leche. Ltd, 
653 Artitie,y Lane, 











For 50 years and more, sir 
They've cured my family’s ills, 
I wouldn't be without a box 
Of genuine Beecham’s Pills. 





Pf J 


occasionally fall into an “out of sorts” condition. Even 
the healthiest are liable to stomach derangement, and the 
strongest are reminded that they have a liver. Whenever 
the health is upset you should take Beecham’s Pills. 
They attack and disperse the cause of the trouble and 
restore the affected organs to their normal healthy 
activity. Should you suffer from biliousness, depression, 
headaches and general lack of tone, to renew your usual 


health and vigour, you should 
Gs 





take 9 
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looks like silk, is more durable than 
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New Serial by O. DOUGLAS 


My New Volume starts next month, and T have much pleasure in 
announcing that the serial story is to be written by O. Douglas, the 


well-known and highly popular author of “ Penny Plain.” “ Ann and 


her Mother” “The Setons.” 


Hans Andersen, 


flute whieh. when 


place.” whereat the baron 


tutor into the place 


at the back of “ The Proper Place.” as O. Douglas's new story is called. 
It gives a graphie picture of Scottish life, and of those drastie changes 


the war. like the magie flute, has wrought. 


This should be one of the most popular serials 


we have had for a lone time. 





BurmMa Sauce is 


made n the finest 
ingredients only. Evers drop is thick, 
rich and fruity full oft delicious 
flavour. J/avays appetising and alavays 
economical, Get a bottle from your 
grocer to-day—unequalled value. 


BUIR 


* SAUCE 


WHITE, COTTELL 
Birmingham and Cardiff. 


A 


ete. 


flew 


of his lord. 


& CO., London, 


in one of his quaint conceits, pictures a wonderful 
sounded, proclaimed “Everything in its proper 
into the herdman’s cottage. and the 


\ dangerous flute! 
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This is the idea 
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fel Powdeigg = 
GRE-SOLVENT 

do your a 
dirty work a 


i AN OLD FRIEND 
IN NEW FORM. 


HIS is the famous Gre-& 
Solvent in Powder. 
The housewife’s biggest 
boon. A wonderful cleaner ta 
of Pots, Pans, Linos., Tiles, ens ? 
Woodware, Enamelware, Cares 
Paint-work, and Dirty Ok 
Hands. Polishes, too. Saves 
hours of labour. An enemy 
of dirt, but a friend of your 
| hands—lathers, and does 

no harm to the skin. 


Buy Powder Gre-Solvent To-day. 
In Sprinkler Containers 
of all Grocers & Stores. 

If any difficulty in procurir 

sent post free 


receipt of Sid. stamps 
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dealer's name ' 
LEEDS 
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GRE-SOLVENT CoO., 
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Mr. Howard Wilson, Motor-Instructor, writes :— 


6“ ; : ay 
DO not know of a more nerve-racking lite than motor tuition, and can honestly 


state that were it not for Phosterine I should have given up long ago. I am 
on the go from daylight to dark, actually teaching, with precious little time for 
food, and atter Garage closes, a goodly bunch of letters to write. But thanks 
to Phosterine | am in such splendid all-round health that I can keep going practically 
seven days per week, year in and year out, without a break or holiday. I whole- 
heartedly advise my pupils to ‘Take Phosterine’ and ‘ Keep taking Phosferine ’ 
and they will soon have strong, tranquil nerves.” 

(4, Panton Street, Haymarket, S.W.1. 7th July, 1925.) 

From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain 

new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 

Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anemia Headache 

Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
Aldwych 








Pulmonary Consumption. T.B. 





F you are a victim there is no 
need for you to go to Switzerland, 
Black 


climate or a foreign spa, where at the 


the Forest, a tropical 
best you can only obtain temporary 
relief. A real cure for the disease 
exists, and can be obtained in England, 
used in your own home whilst you 
live your ordinary life. If I cannot 
rid you of the disease, providing you 
follow my advice and use the remedy 
as instructed, you can safely consider 
yourself incurable, although thousands 
of cases have been considered incur 
able by the Medical Profession that 
I have had no difficulty in bringing 


Public 


now just realising the possible value 


back to health. bodies are 


of the remedy, although so far it has 


been denied an official test, which 


would establish its value and con- 


sequently abolish 1.B. as a dangerous 


disease. 


From the “ Northern Daily Tele- 
graph,’ Monday, May II1th, 1925. 


At the last meeting of the Lancashire 
County Council, Mr. W. M. Rogersor 
brought before the members—when dis. 


cussing the minutes of the 
Committee the claims of 
supplied by Mr. 
Wimbledon. 

We may mention in this connection that 
Dr. Sechehaye, a Swiss specialist, has re- 
cently, for the third year in succession, reac 
a paper at the Geneva Medical Congress o1 
his experience with the remedy supplied by 


Tuberculosis 
the specific 


Charles H. 


Stevens 


Mr. Stevens, having treated hundreds of 
cases. Ihe doctor concluded as follows: 
"The fieures give n are only a statement 


: 
ble value of a 
ken in 


victorious 


destined to make the considera 


remedy understood, which, t time 


fight 


L 
a quick and 


allows, in most cases, a 
against the disease, and insures 
more certain remedy.” 

This harmonises with the opinion of an 
English physician who had been in general 
years in a large 
industrial ind had treated a large 
number of consumptive Cases. 
cation to Mr. 
two years ago, he summed up 
tbout Mr. Stevens’ remedy as 
Phat it is 


it on patients of all age Lhe 


practice for over forty 
centre, 
In a communi- 
I. P. Ritzema, of Blackbur, 


his opinion 


“(1) 
I have used 


younger the 


follows : 


absolutely harmless 


patient, the more rapid is its beneficial action, 
as a rule. (2) That, if it has not cured, it 
has benefited every case of Pulmonary 
luberculosis in which I have trie | it. (3) 
That if treatment 1 ed in the early 
a cure may be 


commen 
stages, guaranteed in practi- 


cally every case “i 


To any unfortunate sufferer from this wretched disease who will send a 


few particulars to the addyess given below I shall be pleased to despatch a supply 


of the remedy such as | consider speci 


ally suitable for the case, on the distinc! 


understanding that it only need be paid for if the patient and the patient s 


own doctor are perfectly satisfied with the benefit received, and consider the 


’ , ‘ 
progress mace warrants its continuance. 


Only address (which has been th 


Chas. H. Stevens, 204 


Worple Road, Wimbledon, london, 


same for the last seventeen years) : 
S.W.20. 
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Some men are _prover- 
bially good at grasping 
opportunities as they come 
—and some are notoriously 
good at missing them. 

We all have our oppor- 
tunities. Why do we miss 
them ? 

Well, to seize the 
chances that life brings us 
needs quick vision, but it 
needs more than _ this. 
Faith, courage, self-con- 
fidence, judgment: these 
are all essential if we 
would make the most of 
the opportunities — that 
come our way. For come 
our way they do and will. 
Do not blame fate or 
Providence for your fail- 
ures. Remember : vision, 
faith, self-confidence, 
courage—and go ahead 
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lartha Goodbaris Marrow 


by 
MICHAEL KENT 


S was customary on Saturday morning 
Benjie brought the cottage club 
accounts to his aunt, Mrs. Delafield. 

He found her in the glasshouse, very 
straight, very dignified, gloved and gabar- 
dined, holding council with Griggs on the 
condition of the Hall roses. Her autocratic, 
patriarchal rule in Forde and the love of 
flowers were her two passions. 

“I’m disappointed in the Duchess, Griggs; 
she’s reverting. She'll lose her tone and 
become just common,” 

Griggs nodded sympathetically. “It takes 
vears of nursing to hoist ‘em out of the rut, 
ma’am, an’ some’ll slip back in a season, 
You can’t make gentlefolk, even with rose 
trees, In a year oO! two.” 

Naturally that reminded her of Topover. 
‘just inside Top- 
wer gates I noticed a rather new variety, 


“By the way,” said she, ‘ 
a standard almost white but shading at the 
edges through primrose to pink. Will you 
find out its name, Griggs, and make a note 
of it for next year?’ 





Griggs rubbed his chin. “No manner of 
use, ma’am. She’s in no catalogue, nor 
won't be vet awhile. She's Smithers’ blos 
som.” 

Mrs. Delafield smiled distantly. “Only 
to be obtained from Messrs. Smithers, who 
are the sole agents?” she queried. 

That was in a humour that Griggs did 
not quite grasp. “TI don’t think Sir Dan 
Smithers 3 


“Sir Daniel Smithers,” corrected Mrs. 
Delatield 

“Sir Daniel Smithers, he don’t sell any- 
thing at the house, ma’am,” he returned. 
“And Dve asked his first gardener, but | 
might have saved me breath.” 

“Ah, the club books!” Mrs. Delafield 
was glad of the imterruption. “T’ll come, 
Beniie.” 

She never passed accounts without look- 
ing at them, even when she did not under- 
stand Mi Delafield had been bred in the 
faith that her name and sign was a thing 
of value not to be lightly lent. 


‘Twenty-seven pounds ten,” said she. 
“The last few weeks it has always been less 
than twenty pounds. Are you sure you! 
sums are right, Benjamin?” 

“Quite, Aunt Mary.” Benjie was rather 
pleased with the figures. It was his aunt’s 
pet idea for encouraging the cottage dwellers 
in Forde to buy their houses. “ We’ve had 
a lift. Sir Dan Smithers 

“Sir Daniel Smithers,” interrupted Mrs. 
Delafield. 

“Sorry.” Benjie grinned. “It’s the popu- 
lar form. Sir Daniel has come down nobly, 
added ten shillings this week to the deposits 
of each of his own people. The bona fide 
savings are less, because of Whitsuntide.” 

“ Unwarrantable interference,” commented 
Mrs. Delafield. 

“Tt hits up the total,” the young man re- 
minded her. 

“Fiddlesticks!” Aunt Mary shook her 
grey head at him. “I want our people to 
buy their own cottages and be independent. 
He’s buying them and making them de- 
pendent.” 

“Shall I call and talk it over with the 
old chap?” asked Benjie. 

‘No,” returned his aunt. “The Hall does 
not call on its own greengrocer. Why 





should it call on other people’s?” 

3ut Mrs. Delafield, who had lived, wife 
and widow, thirty years at the Hall, was 
being rather hard on a new neighbour. 

In the distant Midlands Smithers was wel] 
known. 

Not so long before Sir Dan, supervising 
the weighing out of his lorries, would tell 
how his grandfather came into Dontham 
with a pack on his back. “And I’ve had 
the mayor’s chain round my neck, and Bob 
Poyser to walk in front with stuffed calves 
and a silver-gilt bedpost, all by giving 
proper weight!” 

Time has been good to almost all who 
help to fill larders, and Dan with wonder 
had found himself rich. That only inter- 
ested him on account of Blossom. He had 


no use for wealth for himself, 
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Blossom had been a name of his own 
iving. “She come like a blossom, winsome 
ind white on a branch that had no green 
n it.” 

There had been no other to assent or to 
iinsay, for the branch was dead 

So through middle life Dan had walked 
lonely. There, there,” he had said of 
Blossom’s mother at the first dark step ot 


the way, “she’s gone to a better place, and 
lite’s for the living Isaac, you set about 
dibbling them seedlings.” 

Since then all his life had been bound 
up in his daughter. 

But the man had no elasticity. He was 
he same Dan after success, after transplant- 
ine to Forde, very careful about his con 
tract, open of hand and pitiful, humbly 
anxious to improve himself in those high 


pheres to which his pile was pushing him, 


ind most solicitous for his Blossom. 

Forde is a hard market for a man who 
ould buy gentility. The Hall is in the 
alley and Topover on the hill In the 
hurch the Hall hatchment et there as 
he old squires died, line half an aisle. 
Lords of Topover kneel in alabaster, 


hbreeched, bearded, rufied, and con ete rally 


their new book of common prayer beside the 

Tont. That new book is now an old, old 

book, but their faith still lives in Forde, 

that God made “the quality to be kind, 

tron and wise, and the mechanical man 
be industrious and dutiful that by those 

five sure pillars mankind might climb to 
en, 

The best that was in Forde did not un- 
jerstand Sir Dan’s dress or his humour. 
Ihe ere shocked when unconsciously he 
for i the habit of going forth from church 

e the Hall party The worst found his 
niality an cas ark 

Certau pitfal of a b one etiquette en 
nared him too In s third week at Top 

he had illed the Ha which had 
not vet left card 

“Tell the gentle n that I am not at 
home,” aid the lad of the manor, “and 

k his busine 

‘Crimes,” said Sir Dan I’ve no busi 
ne only dropped in neighbourly, seeing 
the ladv on the terrace as I passed.” 

But in the H es pe e do not say 

h thir n nt thout considering 
heir implication nd eeing the lady 
wa he ld 1 an ivnorant tten pt at rebuke 
S ed the I “ en the Hall and 
Popover 

That was rather hard on Benjie and Blos 


som. Benjie, three months before, had come 
from a Swiss sanatorium, Ired, to be his 
aunt’s secretary and Blossom from a visit 
to Scotland. There would have been little 
significance in that had Benjie’s taxi not 
found Forde Hill rather too h for it. 

Blossom, streaking by in a usine, sent 
her chauffeur to inquire into the casualty, 
The trouble was a burst tyre and a jack that 
had given up jacking. 

“We'll fix that in a said the 
limousine 

In the meantime Benjie sought the owne 
to return thanks. 

The owner’s complexion wa , 
hair and eves were miracles, and the fre 
frankness of her a thing to thank God for 
At least that is Benjie distilled to one 
twentieth of volume 

A word about Benjie De He w 
the son of a country parsonage with lear 
ings towards the art of writing and tuber 
lat lungs. T he one, a at 
had no market value, and havi 
killed a university career had lef: at 
loose end. s| he reon Tie h \ M I hz 
sent the bov to Davo where he 1 n 
sun wrestling victorious! h T.B She 
then brought him to the Hal ed. 

a secretary and librarian, becat he w 
nicely bred and there was no one else t 
inherit the Hall But in the n 
watches he took down hi f “A Fan 
in Arcady,” begun labo ' » among 
the snows, and dreamed of tl ause of 
listening senate That's Benji 

Now he = stood hat n 1d 6S 
“Thank vou.” 

‘Not at all,” returned B To he 
lame dog is the rule of tl 1 

“But you are a pl tested 
Benj ‘I hate to keey nt walling 
I mt be at the Ha Det 

Do yu ive at the Ha he nqulrea 
“Then you will have heard dad. I’ 

Blossom Smithet 

Blossom had a refreshir of jumping 
to conclusions, 

Benjie explained who an vat he wa 
out of pure honesty, expectin nd a droy 
in the mercury, for | aunt had written 

cily about “upstart He was mistaken 
however! 

“Topping,” said Blo ‘T find neigh 
bours even before I arrive! We re bound 
to meet again. Dad's puttin wn a new 
tenn court 

How we jump! 

By the time the two cars irrived abre 
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at the top of Forde Hill 
he wanted most in life. 

On arrival he told the tale of his delav 
and deliverance. : 


3enjie knew what 


“Miss Smithers is the daughter of a neigh 
bouring baronet.” 

“True,” said Aunt Mary, wrinkling her 
nose. “A baronet of the grosser sort—or at 
least of the 


It left Benjie pondering, 


greengrocer sort.” 

But no meditations made things easier for 
a week later he 
Sir Dan in the village. 


him when met Blossom and 


“Here’s my first friend in Forde, dad,” 
she said, entirely without afterthought; then 
to Benjie, “ When shall we see you at Top- 
Dad is dying to hear someone say 
nice things about his hot-houses!” 
said Sir Dan, and put 
forward a hand ready to withdraw if neces- 
sary. “I’m this life. It’s 
sin to me to be out before I've 


hope your aunt is 


over? 

“How do, sir?” 
new to like a 
read_ the 


market quotations, I 


blooming, sir. 


“Quite,” said Benjie, shaking hands. 
‘You'll get into the swing soon. I must 
hurry to the bank with the building club 
money. They only send Forde a cashier for 


Saturday !” 


one hour every 
Plainly the Smitherses had not yet realized 

that they were being barred. 

Dan, 

“Tl have to 


‘Building club,” murmured Sir 


looking after the young man. 


have a finger in that.” 

And thus we come to where we started, 
but a little wiser for the tour. 

Mrs. Delafield was certain that Sir Dan 
was a thruster who, failing an audience 


when he called, was now attempting justi- 


fication by works. Yet it easy to see 


that if she took a 


was 
strong line over the club 


contributions it might be construed as 
reputation which she refused 
to purchase for herself \t last she decided 
that Benjie should go to Topover with a 
letter. 


“Mrs. Delafield 
appreciation of Su 


jealousy of a 


desires to record het 
Daniel Smithers’ interest 
“Tt is doubt- 
that 


he subsidizes the contributions of those mem- 


in her building club,” it ran. 


less with the most altruistic intention 


bers for whom he has a fellow-feeling, but 
Mrs. Delafield that this is 
subversive of het objects, since she keeps in 


must point out 


view, in all her social activities, the need 
ot her people to depend upon themselves in 
that 


She ts 


all enterprises their own 


tend to 
careful not to foster a 
habit of reliance which, itself a dangerous 
1111 


may 


improveme nt 


anodyne, brings yet worse evils in its 
train.” 

Aunt Mary had judged that the autocrati: 
manner 


sonal 


was desirable. It shelved the per- 
between them and 


digs under a cloak of 


social question 
allowed of a few 
urbanity. 

Benjie, arriving at Topover on a semmer 
afternoon, found Sir Dan in his shirt sleeves 
tying up rambler Blossom in an 
overall was standing by to direct. 


roses. 
3lossom 
in the intervening three months had seen 
Benjie often. She had tried to. She 
it and it her nature to be frank 
friendly. 


liked 
Was and 

But Benjie had never found out how to be 
loyal to his aunt and amiable to his neigh 
bour. 


“Hullo, Delafield!” Sir Dan had seen 
him and bellowed a welcome. “Found yout 
way here at last after all these weeks. 


Make him stay to tea, Blossom.” 

Benjie took off his hat. “Good afternoon, 
Miss Afternoon, Sir Dan. [’ve 
got a from my aunt 
She thinks you may like 


Blossom. 
letter for 
the building club. 


you about 


to discuss it with me.” 
said Sir Dan, and 
taking the note started to read with unde 
“Crimes,” he 
coming up for a breather, “what's altruistic, 
lad? Whoa Here’s another of ’em, 
‘anodyne.’ I'll trot up to the library 
look ’em up myself. Just take young Dela 
and him the carnations, 
He looked at Benjie. ‘I lay the 
Hall will sit up when they see our dahlias.” 
So Benjie, hugging his heart tight lest it 
should leap the barriers and lead his tongu 
to folly, followed the girl. 


“Pleased, I’m sure,” 


jaw out-thrust. murmured, 
back ! 
and 
field along show 
Blossom.” 


She was ideal, all that he had ever 
imagined or hoped, and her name was bitter 
to his aunt, who was his sole defence and 
stay. He was conscious, too, of Blossom’s 


sympathy. 

As she led him among the orderly banks 
of bloom he made his words banal, and that 
was the more hard because of her honesty. 

“Why,” asked she at last quite squarely, 
with Benjie ?” 
protested eagerly. ad | 


“why are cross 
“T am not,” he 
couldn't 


“Then you are worried.” 


you me, 


be.” 
Blossom looked 
very sympathetic. 

“T have no right to trouble you with my 
“Shall we 


affairs,” said Benjie desperately. 


10 back to the terrace?’ 


But she turned impulsively to him, het 
hand on his “Aren't we all 


brown arm. 
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here to help trouble? 1 would like to kelp “Sir Dan——” 

you best of all. I—l “Sir Daniel,” insisted Aunt M ( 
Then she, too, feil silent “Sorry. Sir Daniel mx ( 
“No one can help me,” he told her slowly, He's awfully anxious t » « hin 

and did not move, for he would not shake please you and 

off the detaining hand. “Only a rich man “Doubtless,” interrupted M D 

could ask for what I'd give my life to “I will read his note.” 

treasure—and I am poor, Blossom.” She found a change in Ben 


“Dad gives me a good allowance,” she 


; : “* RESPECTED MADAM 
said, “though I spend it quickly. Would eg 
; : greetin occasional p 
money help you, Benji a H 
T1. . ; the ow, = onoure 
That simplicity pierced him. He could 
date Té club ne ( | 


only meet it with a directness as straivht 
as her own. “I covet your father’s brightest Me. 
Blossom,” he said. “Don’t let it cloud your 
sunshine. I will never speak of it again my word. I can only | 7 


“But,” her other hand now clung to his ee Yours 


lapel, “Benjie, Ive dreamed of you and ““DAN S HERS 
my self as sweethearts ever since we met.” “eps Suppo I ‘ 
“Hush, hush, my dear,” he said. “You et my honus ¢ 
mustn't say that vege when th t 
“Tt’s true,” she returned And I am worth mae a 
proud and glad.” 1” 
He turned his face away, for the proud, a . i 
clear eves so close to his were too alluring. point eves « ‘on tov 
“Father was poorer than you once.” tainly beautiful.” she 
Strangely that vitalized him who had be “Wonderful | 
fore indulged a habit of melancholy as of with this praise of h 
a hermit, knowing himself too tender fo Shy ees 
the world’s sharp rubs, who desires, rathe1 ay” mtinved Aunt M 
than combat, to avoid life and content him the postscript, wl 
self with a sad disdain. aie alec aie 
“Oh, my dearest dear,” he cried. “What ne 1 iene 
you say honours me beyond y worth: but c = R 
I cannot ask that you s} ld wait for me.” For a second the b 
“All a life, if need be, Benjie,’ he re burned } lx 
turned. “I’ve never thought of any othet 1h on 1» 
boy > aid } dl 
Then earth stood ti while youth’ Never hefore I 
eternal pact Wa sealed. a 1 thin , 
nen nfe the { 
tl alt] the heavet 
I like Sir D ] 
BENJIE made his wavy back triumphant to he } blunderes 
the Hall. As vet, Sir Dan knew nothing is kind and honest ar 


Difficulties loomed ahead, but they did not | hter is the 
appal Benjie The heaven lid 1 


He was a different boy, a bov with a umbled 
purpose. Up to the moment n the la An ene! thre 
house he had nursed the thought that fate \ I sent _ Ber 
had loaded the dice ; inst hi lie had min Does S 1). 
been passive. On a cl enge he would not h fTspris 
have deserted the traditions of reed, I think you ] 
but he would have never ne out to fight in sympathy, aunt 
for them. no ne the jllest 
Now the world seemed to hi a place to it. for J 
go forth blithe in ! r. He f ‘ Fven t | 
hi rep to his aun } h | ‘ } 
her to a feelin f me 1 ; ” 
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“T cht! returned Aunt Mary. “You 
never thought that till you fell in Jove with 
the girl 

And the ad end of it was that Benjie 


ooked forward a month to start his race 
for wealth and beauty from the scratch mark. 

His aunt had offered a bare annuity. 

“Nothing without your goodwill,” said 
he 

Tacitly it was understood that the inherit 
ance was quite ruled out. 

But he was a sublimated Benjie. He had 
taken stock of himself as so much bone, 
u le, nerve and ed ation, and the heart 


a lion to fight for the best prize worth 


That verv night he took down the manu- 
script, “A Fan in Arcady,” a vague and 


whimsical romance, full of insincere pre 
ciosities, painted rather than written, and 
painted al! in half tones He had never 
really hoped to publish it, though he had 


Publishers had spoken doubtful 


well of it “With certain modifications 
“Not a comma,” the disdainful artist had 


That night he read it through, and grew 
ts over-elaborate delicacy and 
tenvous wit. Thereon as dawn came he took 
the knife to it. 

By night for two weeks he slashed at its 

inities, infusine blood and breath into its 
unreal ghosts of people, and when he had 
finished he sincerely thought that there was 
no tom of virtue in 1°. Yet the book was 
all that he had to fight with Off to the 
| iblisher with it! [wo weeks later he had 
gone from Forde 

Aunt Marv did not change The loss of 
her nephew was only another incident in 
the fight for her prestige It was neither 
in her nature to revise judgments nor in 
her experience to realize that her neigh 
bours’ delinquencies were but inexperience 
ind not a calculated impudence. The mes 
sage when he had called, the snatching of 
her precede nee at hut h, even the common 
nickname whose use he plainly fostered. 
“A pushful, vulgar upstart,” said Mrs. Dela 
And Bik m on the hilltop waved to 


Benjie’s car a t slid down, then whe walked 


Yo lre | ] In peal Vy. } l a.” said he. 


So th n in hi ourses carried reaping 
time to Forde and the VCIION tacks arose 


on their fag hy 


orchard ladders the 


ot 


a happy time of yea 


But Forde lay und 
Mrs. Delatield hac 


the big house 


settles, and 
baskets f 

er tl | 

1 lost h 
stood emptier 


her opinion had not 
thought 


even in het 


the vulgar mode—Sir Danicl 
loper, bent on pushing | 
daughter into circles to wh 
not born Let aristocra 
borders ! Yet move after 
baronet. The approach of 
worried her. <All her life u 
been accustomed to the first 
she should take the first priz 
entirely a matter of course 
naturally it was her custo 


remit them te 


chang ed 


\unt 


the runner 


Mat 


had grown up with earth on his 


close to the mag b 


are born. 


Moreover, Mrs. 
ardently for themsel\ 


think that the 


l 


ittle 


De] 


which 
atield 
and 


rdet 


bright with last year’s outcast 


so that from 


afternoons fol 


But Sir Dar 
and no chance 
left Topover 
hurt him, for 


K 


1 


} 


Bishop tone 
" to ] 
at Forde a-bloom and ascribe 


came 


had al 
in the 
cially 


1 Was 


any wrongdoing. 


He had shown a littl 


‘em we can grow a | 


reported as saving. 


showing stand 
So it was t 


a and 


there is no knowins 


oO 


way 


W here 


Martha Goodban in 
before the hary 


Martha, having 


world, had in later day 
arthritis and gone all he 
bowed Destiny had not beet 
leavine her two sons in Pi 


white battalions 


est te 


guard. So she went 
Sir Dan, threading 


evening, found 


the Ivch gate 


marrow nearly 


her m« 
of the ¢ 
as big 


presented difficulties 
Martha, having no 


t iast 

> marcl 
in. the 
quit 


trot 


be wat 


it 


st 


un 


brought tw 


har 


attempting to raise the latcl 


leq 
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MARTHA GOODBAN’S MARROW 





“Best let me bear a hand,” said Sir Dan, 
reaching for the marrow. 
“Dont you touch ‘er,” shrilled the old 
woman. ‘“She’s mine.” 

“At least,” said Sir Dan, “I can open 
the gate. That for harvest thanksgiving, 
mother?” 

“Thank you kindly,” quavered Martha, 
going through. “There’s ne’er such a 
marrer in all Forde. The Lord ’E gives us 
our fruit in due season, and I’m in ’opes 
‘Ell have jov” of it. Maybe my boys'll 
know.” 

Sir Dan took off his cap as he left her 
and walked thoughtfully up the hill to Top- 
over. He was too simple to find anything 
ncongruous in the old woman’s sacrifice and 
in the personal way in which she pictured 
it. 3ut rather, introspectively, he recol- 
lected that for some years heaven had sent 
him a most plenteous harvest and that he 
had not ma le a very adequate return. To 
write a cheque for money that he would not 
iss involved no such sacrifice as Martha’s. 
Halfway up the hill the Hail car passed. 
Mrs. Delafield sat very straight in it, look- 
ng neither to right nor to left. 

“Ah, my lady,” thought he, “vou won't 
look so perky when I’ve carried off your 
dahlia prize 

He admitted to himself that there was 
evond Blossom nothing now that he 
herished so much on earth as to finally 
that cold old woman. “And Sir Dan,” 
quoth he to himself, “one way and another 

ure going to do it. We'll start with the 
flower show He nodded his head towards 
the Hall, cool and dark in the valley. “T 
hope you'll have joy of it, my lady,” said 


2. 





‘Have joy of it” reminded him of some 
line, somewhere; that he had heard that 


phr 


ase, 

\h, Martha, of course. Martha had hoped 
that the Lord would have joy of her marrow 
nd that her boys might see. Queer! 

And he went on walking up the hill. 
Sometime for a few steps he went very 
ist and sometimes very slow, for his mind 


Was beine torn between two forces, and the 
protagonists in that struggle might be re- 
presented by Martha Goodban and Mrs. 
Delafield 

The end of that struggle arrived after 
dinner, 

“Blossom,” said he, “I’m seading down 
every bloom I can raise for the church. It’s 
harvest thanksgiving. We'll go along and 
make the place look nice.” 


“But, dad,” she protested, “not the new 
varieties.’ 

“Ievery Jack one,” said Sir Dan. “It’s the 
only thing it would trouble me to give. 
Naught else is sacrifice, and giving ain't 
giving without.” 

So by the strange means of Martha Good- 
ban’s marrow it came about that when Mrs. 
Delafield drove down to the chur h to see 
how Desborough had done the pulpit for 
her she saw another and a stranger thing. 

Desborough was Mrs. Delafield’s maid. 
She had very good taste. Mrs. Delafield 
had been accustomed for many years to leave 
the matter to her. 

Now in such matters the pulpit is a place 
of much honour, but the windows are 
assigned to humbler folk. One can pile 
them with potatoes and apples, or even 
old man’s beard. 

Naturally at such season the dahlia pro- 
vides a good deal of the generous colouring 
so evident at harvest time. Griggs had had 
his instructions to provide flowers and 
greenery suitable to the occasion and: had 
met the case with a large store of feathery 
asparagus and of the commoner varieties of 
blooms. 

So the lady of the manor, standing com- 
placently in the shady aisle, admired the 
work of Desborough’s hands. When she 
became aware that the windows were gay 
with unwonted colour. The embrasures 
glowed. <A side glance showed them gar 
nished with those wonderful blooms which 
had threatened her prestige in the approach 
ing dahlia show. They must be Sir Daniel’s. 
Certainly no one in Forde, possibly no one 
in England could provide a greater wealth 
of bloom. 

She regarded it wondering. Was this a 
mere coup de théatre, a boast as much as 
to sav, “See, I can give these to the church 
and still have enough to beat the Hall with 
one hand tied behind my back”? Was it 
only a shifting of the battleground, “See 
what the Hall does for thanksgiving service 
and then look at Topover” ? 

With a little tremor, as though there had 
frowned upon her the ghosts of those long 
dead Delafields whose coat armour hung on 
the wall, she realized the abyss to whose 
erim edge she had been led by her pride ot 
race and place that she could think so un- 
worthily, there and at that time. Surely het 
heart had room for more generous thoughts 
than those? 

She entered into the high-walled Hall 
pew and sat down strangely moved. 
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The ch h eny om the west one from her voice “Vour window 
the s pour ‘ ( e and plendid. | have ne 
owed, in th hanc that the east o beautiful.” 
window itself, darke again the yber For a second the 
eastern Sky, n old i 
lit wall r) nd earliest Enelish, She held out her hand 
and around 1 I ha ran | ‘ kir : S ) 
in taded red and blue, a \ d of Paul, Paul taking the proffered hand in eT 
who abased his own na al pride and aloot hurt. “It’s handso 
ne-s that thereby rie I t Save some, indeed.”’ 
Ch il be Mr Delafield turt | 
poor and tho irl looked fra I 
burned and ha ( ne n i | ) 
nothing field 
What I | \ n | 1 for 
est ed \ ) } 
] Mr i | n li 
De i rt Be nyi¢ | n 
| (iat th me, 
\\ Tha vo 2 
job ning his hea 


1 a I ) lal I 
’ z \ren 1 e n i 
I t me ( 
| \l 1) ‘ to f the 
hel | Ww ] } 
kn I f | I 
S B 1) I 
bo \ 
ble t né It i i | 
k! | t 1 
ma e in Qu ] ) | 
for ch \\ I | | 


I'm } Popo 

rh , Mrs. D I 
notice M 1) Dan 

St . | | 

t it M: he | i t \nd 

Phe I t st nd th ra ( 

May | S ) 
I i PI ( « 

KC ee ase nD 9) 


FOR THE LISTENER-IN 


A special series of articles designed to help the “' listener-in, 
and written by Mr. Percy A. Scholes, will be 
a feature of the new volume of 
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a- 

[ would probably seem, on « cursory 
us survey, that from a feminine point of 
i} view any period was preferable to the 
tr resent one, that there was more shelter 
in women, ore opportunity for a_ full, 

tural and, best of all, more romance. 
in, Leaving ancient and Eastern history, 
vas here laws, climate, habits and customs 
Ot ere, and are, so ditterent from our own 
U s to make a reasonable comparison im- 

ssible, and dealing with the Christian 
Fra and Eu ope, we find everal distinct 
chs and most marked changes in the 
sition men, but really, in every 
Ir od, th power and influence of the 
sn men was far greater than appears on the 
ta ‘ n in the first thousand years 
1 D., when they were in a state entirely sub- 
vient t e men, there is every indication 
ink it they counted very much in the national 
ave f¢ 
the Women’s Secret Influence 

Indeed, the sway women have over men, 
ou s mothers, as wives, as lovers, and by 
ive ason of their beauty or their wit, is, of 

Irse, externa and, however carefully 
t! ey may have been at different periods 
x luded fi i vetrnment or active life, 

re can no doubt of their immense 

et influence, through the men, on the 
fe, thoueht and colour of their times. 


However dumb, veiled or  submissiv 


men were n publ c, there were alway 

ments when they were alone with their 

ns, bri s or husbands, and the highly 
lalized fe nine trainit f those days 

ibled them to turn such moments to com 

0, t advantag 

: | en, he que on of the excep 
nal woman who ed of eat 

Vy, pe na > Seren 1 of cl wter, or 

pa " talent hey have, in any 
riod, found little dithculty in finding a 

ere of ction, and ambitious queen 

“oe All Ri Re r by Marjorie Bowen tin Great 

Britain and U.S.A 





What was the best perio 


omen ? 
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dominant 
rude 


and 
common enough 


ferocious haughty, 


heroines in these 


ate 


’ 


early times; it is sutticient to mention Queen 
kK lfrida, Boadicea and the Empress Matilda 
from our own history to show the scope that 
women had to indulge their passions and 
display their vices and virtue. 
The Embodiment of Domestic 
Virtue 

lhe Anglo-Saxon and Norman lady was, 
in theory, the embodiment of domestic 
virtue, the very word ‘lady meaning 
* loaf giver, and the majority of women 
lived in their own homes, among their own 
imilies, absorbed in supplying the common 
nec 

It was a very simple life, extremely 
limited, with all the rules clearly defined; 
marriage Was a Matter of course, and if 
there was any property attached to the 
woman, she was usually disposed of from 
motives that had nothing to do with the 
heart- but probably this did not trouble her 
much, s she exper ted no better. 

The one alternative to marriage was the 
loiste all over | ope are churches and 
convents founded in these first thousand 
vears of e Christian Era by princesses or 
noview ic! \ Oo I SOME reason, how 
ybscure, had remained unwed and chosen 
a saintly life. Most of these pious virgins 
were canonized cir following consisted of 
those who, through lack of looks or money 


n marriage, those who 





bad not been so iV@At 1 
vad ea cation for a conventual life, 
and young girls whom their fathers could 
not 4 I aowe!t 
Down the « eenth century this broad 
cleavage in feminine life continued; It was 
broadl peaking, tamily ties or a nunnery 
Widows were enerally expected to retire 
ym world, nd these, unless excep- 
tionally well dowered, as Eleanor, wife of 
lien lll, who married two kings in 
CCe yn, did not generally ‘form two 
hilo 
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of morals and manners is not that of ¢ 


epoch with which they deal, but of the e} 


in which they were written and read. 


The Heights of Chivalry 
The fresh, love 
‘Romance of the Rose.” by Gu 


and symbol 


Lornis, reduced Love to a science and 


it to a religion; this poem col 


relations of men and women and exalt 


the latter to almost fantastical hel 
“Courts of Love,” a f Lov 
Platonic Love, all that we now « 

chivalry, suddenly reached a_ he 





1 tender 
nae 


delicate idealism and tet 


In the time of the Dandies 


combining the attribu 


Indeed, it m. emarked (and th Venus, were deified a t sex and ¢ 
is the black side of the picture) that the knight was, in theory, | to Une 
mortality among women was exceedingly to every lady 
high; very few women survived their hus It would seem ( 
bands unless these were slain in battle, and apogee, as it were, ot ff n 
it Was no uncommon thing for a man to that women, trom bein ed 
have two, three or four wives \ glance at as animals, were now — worshipp 


the lives of the kings, great nobles and @ivVinitie 


ruling potentates of any period up to the 


Uniortunately the ide 


ighteenth century will prove how perilous far too lofty for eve he 
it was to be a woman very well in songs, tr poems. to fla 
tourneys or boast ot | , 
— Unhealthy SRE Sys Pane agpetad 
F nora ec ot | ene, if up live Ss, un mpracticable » and me ( nue ' 
wealthy fashion this, ht to the present waved by their pa = sai ent Saal 
day), the lack of sk n maternity, a thou as before 
ind pel titions, pre judices and, prol Under th clo venes . 
ibly, a good deal f roughness and lack treated cruelh ro ] 
of consideration on t part of the men, at, taken advantage Cs no arnt 
rendered a woman chance of a long lite de poiled and left un Philit 
extremely small Despite constant perils, Good, an excellent « — 
yurneyvs, battle . exe Itions, imp! onments, knigvht lid not he . ' 
the men were healthier and lonvet lived, les Ja que line B 
but, of cour , the death-rate among both any more than t 1) cs ‘ 


sexes would sound appalling at the present 


day 

Iwo of the rare pleasan limpses that 
we et of women in ese early age are 
those of Al fre " ( erin tive book 
rare gift indeed then » those of her son 
who could learn oO first and Queen 
Matilda and her ladic though this Is a 
little mythical \ I it thre Bayeux 
tapestry 2 





ncereas¢ nt le nin ind culture brought 
trom t | ‘ ( et women 
p " ecal ‘ red 

T hie it ne ¢ ‘ fu ot 
the almo myst | nobilit ind 

raciousne of women: these deal with ; 1 his 

The gallant Frenchmar and his 

ar} and tegend y periods, but the tone overdressed lady ! 
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tated to marry her for his own ends, and 
then abandon her when it suited his policy 
And what touch 
of chivalry is there, from beginning to end, 
in the stories of Joan of Arc, Mary of Scot 
land or Giovanna of Naples: 

The 


would, but 


and inclination to do so. 


troubadours might say what they 


women were only, as before, 


safe as Wives or nuns; any attempt to leave 
track visited by 
disaster, shame and disgrace. 

The life 
pleasanter ; there 
more 


their well-beaten was 
doubt 
refinements, 
music, 


daily was now no 
were 


books, 


elaborate 


more 
pleasures, tourneys, 
needle-work for 


the rich, and a constant succession of fairs, 


feasts, dan es, 


saint days, religious and secular processions 


for the poor; but to many women, shut up 


n castle or hut in the country, the days 
must have been of bitter monotony, which 
even the most complicated tapestry could 
iardly fill with continual interest. 

The feminine dress of the Middle Ages 
was Most uncomfortable and unhealthy, the 
oht waist, laced chest, huge, heavy, drag- 


ng skirts, massive and often gigantic head- 


lress, bare shoulders, which continued with 

it little variation tor hundreds of years, 
ade anything but an en 

: - 

sed lite I possible to fn 


en, and must have been 


f 
ja 


> cause of much delicacy, 


ness and unhappiness. 


Nor were the stone 
oms with small unglazed 
indows completely shut 
tered at night, the floors 
ith rushes covering refuse, 
beds surrounded © by 
eavv curtains, the jour 
vs in closed litters or 
ms, at all conducive to 
health. 
It is true that great ladies 
etimes joined hawking 
arties, but here the = side 
saddle, the head-dress and 
cumbrous robes must have interfered 


exercise, often 


ith any enjoyment likely to arise from the 
riding 


Women met with 
atal accidents, as Mary of Burgundy, the 
eilress of the Low 





Countries, who married 
the Emperor Maximilian I; she was thrown 
m her horse and killed. 
that 


miles, as 


The only wonder 
such ride 


did. 


Women could, in attire, 


they often 


Becoming more Rational 


The movement which is known as the 





at 


a 





When Grandmamma was 


Renaissance did make a certain change in 
the status of women, the fantastic worship 
of chivalry changed into a more rational 
appreciation of women's and a 
more feminine 


qualities 
rational consideration for 
weaknesses. 

Women educated, even 
learned, as witness Queen Elizabeth Tudor, 
Lady Jane Dudley and that Italian galaxy 
which includes’ Vittoria Colonna and 
Isabella D’ Este. 

Men began to turn to women for intel- 
lectual companionship, stimulus and admira- 
tion, and the ideal woman of the Renais- 
only lovely and ethereal, 
but noble, cultured and clever. 


began to be 


sance Was not 
There was still no sign, however, of any 
of this really altering the daily lives of the 
ordinary women; the laws for the protection 
of women were entirely inadequate, there 
was no proper provision for the old, the 
sick, the 
woman. 


ce 


poor, the so-called outcast ”’ 


Maternity was still too often the 
and, unless a woman 


was placed and guarded, she inspired no 


subject of a sneer, 
respect. 

The terrible rigid man-made law of abso- 
lute chastity and fidelity for women was a 





young— but was it the 


golden age ? 


very real and potent thing, and any woman 
who infringed this risked a horrible death 
and everlasting disgrace. 

This dread of masculine vengeance must 
have considerably feminine out- 
a woman never belonged to herself, 


coloured 
look ; 
always to some man, or to the Church, and 
she was taught that sins against sex morality 
meant not only death and misery in this 
world, but hell in the next. 

Of course, this severe code was frequently 


infringed, but always with terror and agony, 
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and the discovery always attended by over remained the same 
whelming shame and the fiercest of punts! ypportunities in art 
ment. and the stage; I 
indeed, and the | 
The Convent—or a Husband direction - 


al re 


And it must emembered that there cence, and a wor 


was still no choice, even for a woman of » leave her heartl 


- 


genius, than between a convent and ;% ‘‘ character ’ and peace 


husband. This was true of t 


Even Santa Teresa, great woman as sh of the nineteenth cen 


was, could find no outlet for her practica cult now to under I 
talents than in the service of the Church women were he¢ 
and a hundred year later Christina of f slander, scandal 
Sweden, who dared to strike out tor he tear of being 

self, was regarded with pious horror an error but an ‘*in re 
only tolerated becaus« e was, or had beet if many sensitive 


a queen strong persona 


In truth, a queen was all a woman could \\ tley Monta ot 


be, save a wife or a nun nd ** Georges Sar 
2, n Ly We 
9 ese cases a he 
The Reformation had finally disposed, in publ contumelv. a 
North Europe at ast, of the last nti Even Ch on Ee 
of chivalry,. and ha not improved t er own | 
position of women ( n attack fron 
First, through the destruc n of the H More. the wala snieiie 


Virgin cult, and, secondly, through repeate te wounded b 
fulminations against what John Kno ‘ now in 
“this monstrou I 
All that wa a, I n, love 

worldly appeared t ften to the Protestar A Terrible Burden 


under feminine ‘ nd a stern resolve Dhe 

grimly to relegati ell men it peniten proprict 

background animated many rt etor ( ‘ ’ ritanik 

some ofl wl m ed ndeed to consider ladvlikene 

“woman” a nony! with * evil.” it eat Break -§ 
The convent t prem in J.atin ter darkne 

countries, had disappear: from t e that rel 

had felt the influe: {f the Reformation men ] 

watched ho l ar of n 

allowed 1 en 1 : ima 

evel ( ( t ’ ; l 


ind tuat 

thi mselve } feyr e f 

lovin n pr 

were, in | 

Wa worthy, the I ) al thu al 

cCria 1} ‘ + ( 
The eventeenth cent ic] muses, Lor 

instanc: Luc I nson, Lady R 1] rab I 


Dorothy Ten é Ove \1 Il cor ‘ ; s 
mind at once; never were awe 
deveted wive n ‘ ‘ ‘ mal 


Neverthel . the le il cor ! t ol ¢ 





thes 


re 
e 


aim 


iY n 








are 

y 
intage 
ri 

e m 





lar) - 


by 
Alice 
Garland 
Steele 


Hk sat alone in the 


waiting 


house—fot Maryjorte. Het 
litt maid, every evening 
er dinner, lett the cool, trim 
sitchen h its window curtains 
ving kisses to the cool, trim 
ttle earden, ind went forth to f 
cluttered alley at the worst end ™ A 
f he n vhe he could Lis 
nso th her kind . it had 
ays eemed pathe 1 to Mat 
aret Ryde ile that she spoke of 
as “going home ”’—and yet she 
inderstood. She had once felt that 
vay about this house, about this 
even the worn places on the 


Tug, and the rubbed place on the 


vall where the davenport stood 
re dear to he Marjorie’ 
iby feet had worn a track to the 
vindow eat, and her husband's 
muiders had hunched the 
ld eathe chau out ol hape, and 
el ar} fa ’ habbiness 
( eant that dea f lar in 
which 1s the Ss dally 

wand? 


But now, so often she it alone, 
Never for 


es, a strange sense of having lost het 


Jim. Some 


lentitv kept her even from grieving. It was 
as if that vivid person who was herself was 
too tar ret ed to matter, or in any way 
‘ house for Jim, 
her husband, and for Marjorie That Jim 


had or the love that other woman 
Was amon her treasure of memory But 
she wa somebody who kept faded, 


lovely thi under lock and key and rarely 


looked th in the face, because it would 





*** Marjorie |" 
hand to steady herself *—p. 


She put out a Bites . 
zadveth Earrsnau 
1126 


ich sadness. If Margaret Rydes 


n too 1 
late could have ned up her portion tot 
the past ten years of her married life she 
would have put it into one word—*“ differ 
ence And the tragedy of difference is that 
it is never the same It is alwavs some 
thing other than the thing you once had! 
Jim had changed. In the matter of hair 
erowing slightly thinner about the temples 
In ever increasin ilences. In absorption 
in the dailv pape In his club. In that 


office in the city that had 
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its clutch on his life. 


in his relationship to het 


\nd most profoundly 
Not that 


he was 


ever unkind. Jim would not have been un 
kind to a mongrel dog It was just that 
omehow, in some way, life had come b« 
tween them—that grey, working life that 
ushers in the milkman every morning, and 
is too tired or too bored to wait up at nigh 
and watch for stars! It was just, somehow 
that love had faded out of it, in any activ 
expression, and when love ceases to expres 
itself it will soon cease » be In its place 
it leaves a dull, useful thing called habit 
which is like a reature In a rr hood and 
cloak who Carri a Ul ( ock ina keep 
you going! 

To-night she had sat dow to a lonely 
dinner Jim had phoned at the last moment 
that he would be at it the othece, and 
probably not get h ( nt ; 1¢ As tor 
Marjorie, at seventeen you go, every night 
or so, to a danc¢ I ight she looked very 
attractive In an pple een el evenins 
own trimmed th silver tinsel and cun 
ning little roses, and she wore a silver filet 
in her br git hair! She had one to tl 
club for dinner anc as staving for the 
dance Mrs. Brentwoos as chaperoning a 
eayv and youthful crowd of SIX, ind M rjorie 
had been asked as partner for ‘that hart 
ing new boy whose ther lives on the hil 
lo Moira Brent xd every oose Was % 
swan, and the 1 n made of creen 
heese Which means that Mr Brentwood 
i" ivid, a little darin n the matter of 

mwwns and conversation, and still full-blown 
in be 11 thirt nd in great de 
mand by the inger set, be the sort of 
vatchman who p his lantern out and sit 
with his back to the d! 

Margare for en futile months, had 
vstematica fo influence ove! 
Marjorie In I e hac ither sac 
felt that h ! n 1 blan 

ill, and ! elt th the thoug! 
that Mariorie , hampion-hip 
her ve best «| nd buckler Behevin 

) h | f n she w 
evertr ec nor er ¢ j Ne erth le 
ymetime he t t ht, th han 
interlaced, and wanderin LZ 
nd saw Mar th, joven 
eace! ntut ‘ i | Tee 
lancin n rie t «¢ ‘ 

st he at iT 
a n | n Fiel I 

= ‘ ' , , he 
jewe] t of \l Bre \ 1 

le! She new vrong Mi 


Brentwood—she simply knew nothing 





except good looks \nd methine 
kept her silent Jim | 1d nce expre 
unqualified admiratio * She soa 
beautiful woman,” he had d, “that is 
nost women and no n will turn 
down.” = Jim did not oftet an or 
Silence was growing on in col 
he went off with it, | an atter-d 
i But this re irk of I S 
hurt her, because perl M Brent 
stood for everythin hich she was n 
iv, unfettered, with ne husband 
! a, he vuld I la 
\ th! \nd Ma 
cause, realizing at le: that e had « 
She got up, look ¢ il 
that ticked in the silen ( nit 
It w time, at an it ] t 
and with the quiet t tha 
th ht thin out f e we 
ot a small and f n 
and filled a t} f | 
Jim went to Cc} n k i 
with ywt—whicl ! S} 
it up the one flight S 
h from hers, an 
his book Even whe I 
Ji ead some 1 I { 
till showed the | 
eport of the banku f the 
Once they had L th 
Cal hen | eM fl 
( ’ in her » al } 
tairs, still with n 
} ’ h an hour 
} few minute é 
ener vith her har 
int } rouct ‘ I 
catch the ta 
nd » Ove 
Shy wen ‘ 
wa ( But ( 
ply nt 
‘ n tl 
ravel path. And « 
e knew tl - Ve } 
tron ittee ! It I 
‘ R + + 
‘ { } r 
: ooments ' 
ae ‘ ( 
h M 
He 
ned in rhe “ 
! ean aot | I 
ethin f the | } 











“Ves. Marjorie has 
There is a dance.” 


gone to the club. 


“Well, personally I wish you'd keep het 
home more. You may not agree with me, 
but I think she does too much of this thing, 
at her age 

‘I do agree \ said it 
quietly, looking up at him with her dark, 


with you.” She 

discerning eyes. 
“Well, then, why 

act?” It was as if he had said 


the dickens don’t you 
with that 
sometimes 


> 
xdd measure ot stubbornness he 
implied—*“ you're her mother, aren't you?” 
She regarded him a moment thoughtfully. 


to you that Man 


“Jim, does it ever occu 
jorie ls growing up?” 
he said 


“1 suppose she is,” 


He paused. 


bluntly, “but leaving you alone like this, 
night after night—I think 


Margaret.” 


it’s a littie selfish, 


She kept silence. She might have said, 


“You also leave me, Jim,” but she had 
learned not to put herself into words. In- 


stead she said, “ Brenda made sandwiches to 


lay. I for you,” 
“Who's taking Marjorie to this 
anyhow?” he asked. 
She flushed. 


took some up 
affair, 
Chere are six of them. I 


don't know the particular boy. Moira Brent- 
wood is chaperoning them.” 
“That woman!” he stopped, looking at 


her strangely. “Do you think,” he said 


after a minute, “that i ood judgment on 
your part 
She looked back at him. “You have 


approved of her \ rself, verbally, at least 





, 
once.” 

It was his turn to flush. “I admit het 
harm he said, “but not her quality as a 
hapet n tor 1 da I Please don’t let 
this happen again,” and then he seemed 
suddenly aware of bein hurlish. “You 
ont unde nd,” he said, “Margaret, a 
voman of your sort couldn't possibly undet 


tand a ‘ in of het But the idea of 
vat child in that ort oft company for a 
vhole evening well, I don’t like it, that’s 


all. If you can’t take Marjorie to dances 


ourself, you'd better keep her home.” He 
flatly. 


said it with an even voice, almost 

Yet Marearet felt the emphasis. 
“Tm wry,” she aid “Sometimes it i 

dificult to-—to know when to put up the 


ars and when to let the down. I’m really 


ry, | Hler throat seemed suddenly to 


ar } al sté ked at her | y but silent! 


That’s all ri ht, old girl.” he aid at la 
“its just that Marjorie means a mighty lot 
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to—well both of us. I think I’ll get on to 
bed. I’m dead tired.” 

“TI gave you coffee,” she said, “but I wish 
you wouldn't drink it. I have an idea you 
don’t sleep when you do.” 
That isn’t 
what keeps me awake,” he said, but he didn’t 
go on with it. Instead he nodded. “I’ve 
got to leave early, will you 
down for the 7.82 is 

She shook her head. 

“Well, then, good night.” 

She echoed it. “Good night, Jim.” 

At the stairs he paused a moment. 


He stared at her an instant. 


mind getting 


“Of course not.” 


“You 
don’t mind waiting up alone?” 
“No, night.” She 


on quickly to the landing above, and then 


good heard him fo 
his door closed. 

She sat on, the magazine still on her lap 
things. Her life, 
life, Marjorie’s so interwoven, and yet so 


pondering many 





separate; so involved, and yet so strange 

things clear of each other, and without any 

real dependene e, Jim could so « asily g 
Marjorie 


without both of them ! 


et along 
without her. could so readily do 
And vet she herself 

she felt all at once a thickness of tears in 
her throat, but would not let 
her eyes—she herself must learn to do this 
also. Yet she had watched the clock for 
Jim, and now she sat watching it for Mar- 


them leap to 


jorie ! 


Suddenly she got up. Surely it was very 


} 


late. Surely the dance must be over. She 
remembered the club had a precise hour fot 
the younger set—a heavy-eyed yet 
prising porter who had been known to turn 
them out at the stroke of twelve, by discon- 
necting the electric switches, and lo 
door but the one, and then standi 
it—in the dark! She 
consult that 


enicr- 


k every 
ng ove! 
smiled as she went 
little clock in 


‘The hands stood exactly at 12.45 


out again to 
the hall. 
There was, however, still a streak of light 
from Jim’s bedroom, and the small night 


lamp made a soft glow in the dark of the 
upper hall. She went back, slowly, and 
feeling all at once strangely tired, as if some 
lamp of a too turbulent spirit had been 
turned down within her. She picked up 
the magazine again, and forced herself to a 
column. 

Half an hour later she went to the door 
Che littl street was still \ side treet 
with little thoroughfare for traf tha 
went to bed also when its lamps went out 
She knew most ol her net hI ul yet < 1 


he know them any bette 
her? She fc lt all at nce as ll the shine 
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det “He stood with one Jean hand gripping Paul's 
3} - heya OE: ee 7 Elizabeth Earnsha 
shoulder, and the other about Marjorie "—p. 1127 
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He was dressing quickly, with a haste “Why, Marjorie!” 
that made a fear clutch at her again. If “Oh, mummie, are you up? Don't sc 


, Sco 
Jim felt that about it—if he were afraid— We simply lost track of darlin 
for Marjorie! She caught suddenly at his truly 
rm Jim, vou don’t think ” she broke Her face et Mar : r feth 
otf mute has rone to hu lor you n tt car.” 
That’s just it, I don’t think. Time The gravity of it struck ross the n 
enough for that when we know sx ymething,” like a blow. 
he said rimly, but all th ime she dared “Why . . . mummie!” | L 4 
not meet his eves. She felt as if he were trembling now, palpitatin with = th 
weighing her, finding her in some way visible tremors that affect 1 I thin 
want And yet he had borne, and tl least) unkindnes “Why, an 
nursed, and reared, for seventeen years, you how it was, mut le, if ll let 
wh he stood aside and paid the monthly explain 
bills ! She heard it witl that til white 
He turned. ‘I’m going to the club,” he look “There are me tl cann 
said quickly, “with the car. If I can’t be explained, Marjor \ knew 


race her there or at Mr Brentwood’s I'l] would worry, frightfull 
stop at headquarters and sce Brennan.” “Mummie, please!” 


ple 


Alread h Wi lown in the lower hall, “Vou’d better vo ur 





getting out h vercoat, her yearning arms st} vatched the 
aad d_ bette t me have a wrap,” he take off her cloak 
ul mn case | run ro her But pinched feature ] I 
pite of the ti ttle sentence she caugh | nous, as if she | 
the dead ¢ } if hi uncertainty Jir I at yutside. 
was afraid too! M nie, I’d b S 
| It w he <« Id say, but thing wonderful hay : 
he ime across qui nd patted her arn I went for a ride ! é 
Don’ rr i t probabl ill bacl eneave ! I | 
OK aied a 
She sl k her head S kine he w Ma ie! She han 
lying to keep her Ing A moment later teady herself, there t} I] } 
he heard him fumbling outside, throwin with the clock she had hed | 
wide the e ( She rdade nly felt till ticking 
ressed She vuuldn’t stand it = any “Mummie, it : 
nger, the dull emptiness of a house with all this to vou Wi nt to te you t 


it eith li or Marjorie! MThrowin;: morrow Paul is coming t d. An 


1a ut he went rut le, pulled at a mut ie! We've t t ed rig 
porch seat, fror behind the honevsuckl aw ! She. broke tt, t nt Iden 
ne, a dry sob in her throat as she waited dving out of her « 

The ringa wi n bloom It made her “Why, Marjori It 
think again of faint oraneve-blossom scent ay in that orteN ze ¢ I that h 
of her bridehood There had been no Mar her in their erip Why. M rie!” 
jorie then, but there had been Jim. Now “Oh, mummie, we 1 t hecat 
he fe ett f botl \gain fear struck Paul has got to go way t to Sou 
at her i moment that eemed hours America Oh, 1 mm ' ld ne 
he re t } t I nd her If tch } e let dad go alone 
i \ ’ he end of the Listen, Marjor \\ f 
treet | I ng that there ta and try he ve 
we even fancied he nnin 
a light ! n iwa on The I ! ed I 
the nig M ! Why, it wa went up the sta 
Marjori I ! ble ) An hou ter Litin hat 
stn s | tef ! litt! ne 1 } I he d 
th n ! nt ! Teet | id Jir ha rd nd | 
1 } about the eve 

\ t} } n | he here a} K 

1 ¢ n ! I he blir ‘ 
‘ it} hy Wer 1] | 
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boy named Raynor, but I’ve learned that 


he’s all right! She saw then, as_ he 


looked at her, how vital the matter had 
been to him! 

“She is in bed,” she said gravely, “but, 
Jim,” she stopped, her lips trembling, 

“Yes, whatr” he was curt with fatigue. 

“Jim, they have come back engaged.” 

He stared at her. “Good heavens, Mat 
jorie! Why, but that’s absurd.” 

She made a faint negative. “No, Jim; 
to us perhaps, but not to them.” 

“T tell you it’s absurd, utter nonsense.” 
His lean jaw set with stiffness. 

She looked at him straightly. “Jim, I 
They have 


been meeting at ‘Mrs. Brentwood’s. 


want you to hear what she said. 
They’re 
very young, Jim. And | think we've got 
to be careful how we handle it. The boy 
is coming to talk to you to-morrow. He 
has Sif ed on as something or other for 
South \merica, and he leaves W ednesday 
at davbreak. They want to be married be- 
fore he oes, Jim,” her voice caught at 
some fullness in her throat, compounded in 
some strange way of amusement and tears. 

He looked across at her. Said absolutely 
nothing. 

“Tim,” she said, “is—is anvthine else 
wron * Her voice died out in flatness 

“It’s just that I’m dead beat, and I've got 
to get the 7.8.” 

Without another word she turned out the 


light and followed him up the stairs, 


Phey had left the iving room to Mat 
ore Jur had come across to her, but he 
stood 


her curtained window and stared out into 


would not sit down. He grimly at 
the garden where darkness had fallen, 

After a ong silence she found voice fot 
what she had to say “tim. 


“Yes He swung on his heel, regard 
Ing her fixedly. 

‘Jim, in a moment they will call us. 
Jim, if it should be, for either of them, 
the Real Ch ng: es 

“Tt is calfhood.” His voice was bitter. 

“Jim, it may be the same thing that 
once happened to you and me.” 

He said nothing But she 


him breathe der ply, al i 


could heat 
iddenly life had 
grown too much tor 


‘Lone ago, | erant you, Jim,” she went 
on with it bravely, “but it was real If 
if it has meant ; 


nothin more to us, Jim 
it has meant ‘ 
* Good 


1 


He turned at that fiercely, 


a7 


“/ 
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heavens,” he said, think I 
know?” And then, without waiting for 
their summons, he turned and strode down 
the stairs. 

In the poignant half-hour that followed, 
one thing stood out clearly. That Jim 
reached down to the boy in Paul Ray nor, 
and that Paul reached up to the man in 
Jim. 

He stood with one lean hand gripping 
Paul’s shoulder, and the other about Mar 
jorie. He stood there and showed them 
what life was, as he and Margaret had 
lived it, tearing away veils. 


“don’t you 


} 


“Tt’s the dickens,” he said, “all round. 
A big thing. It can mean almost any- 
thing. And Paul, it’s sacred. You can't 


trifle with it any more than you could 
trifle with my little girl’s heart, and not 
If you and Mart 
about this, we've 


have it hurt one of you! 
jorle are in dead earnest 
fot very little to say. 
you both in earnest?” 

Marjorie sent him a 
“Oh, daddy 

‘T am waiting,” he said, “for Paul to 
speak. Is it the Real Thing, Paul?” 


The boy stared up at him dumbly, then 


The thing is, are 


whispering plea 


his lips moved to frame one word. 


“Rather!” 
“All right,” said Jim, “now let us heat 
Yours, Paul. For the time 
being I’m going to put Marjorie’s at a 
discount.” 

The boy began. “We want awfully to 


“before I 


youl views, 


get married,” he said doggedly, 
sail,” and stopped. 

“T see,” said Jim “Are you thinking 
of vourself, Paul, in this, or of Marjori 
small, 


There was a pregnant silence 


The boy stared across at Margaret, then 


back at Jim. He did not look at Marjorie 


‘IT see what vou mean,” he said thickly 


i 
“T didn’t see it that way last night, but I 
do now. It’s up to me to do something first 


good and then come back 


out there, make 
“That’s the idea,” said Jim steadily, “and 
thing, Paul, vou do 


vou can bank on ont 
the making good and we'll do the other 
thing. We'll give vou the very biggest 
thing that love has meant to us in eighteen 


vears.” He drew his right arm closet li 


in two years you have made good, and come 
back to us, we'll give you Marjorie!” 
Margaret, standing with those thick 
, suddenly saw somethin there 
were thick tears in Jim’s. 
“And now,” finished Jim in that rugged 


slightly desperate voice, “clear out, both 
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FOR THE YOUNGER ONES 


Every home with children ought to be a home with LITTLE 
FOLKS. Food, clothing, school, these the boy and girl must have, 
but to deprive them of LITTLE FOLKS is to keep them away 
from a joy and delight which is their right 


The stories, the 
pictures, the Library Club, the 


‘Novels in a Nutshell,’ the 
petitions. Editor's Den, Dramatic Pages and Nature Club constitute 
LITTLE FOLKS the mosi interesting and fascinating Children’s 


Magazine in the world 


com- 


The New Vo'ume starts next month. Order 


THE QUIVER. 


a copy to te sent with 
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In a Bank 
Manager’s Office 


HERE has alway been a certain 


the 
otlice of a bank manager, and 1 sup 


amount of glamour surroundin 


ly 
S 


pose there always will be. It is the busi 





] 


ness man contessiona box the vouns 
the old lady’s 


nans ad ( burea - and 


nfailing refuge in time of trouble. 


Drama, the plav of human emotions, 
tragedy, fh yu they are all to be found 
in the sanctun in which we wield ou 
power, and if they often make our task one 


ff peculiar delicacy and difficulty they also 
Inipa t to it remarkable ariecty of interest. 
The a 1 iterial of a bank i- not 1 erely 

tself. Besides testing coins 
ind notes, we test character. Under the 
sway of the most profound impulses in the 


world, human nature is revealed to us at 


its best and at its worst. \What a range of 


Ability to Read Character 
It will be obvious that one of the most 


iseful qualifications of a bank manager is 


ability to read character. His room is th 
resort the whole day long of all sorts and 
onditions of people, and their busines 
takes hundreds of different forms, though 


it is usually a request for financial help in 


The extent t which the Enelishman r¢ 





gards his bank as his friend is often extra 
ordinary. It has developed from the days 
if the int ite relationships which existed be 
tween tI time bank« nd their chents, 
days ( the { K concern 
ime in CH It ' rious fact that 
many fa s whose an rs had account 
with the 1 ite ank ons go stil 
retain the ' nts, th h the banks have 
hanged nershiy n © famalie are 
do ed hundred ( ( Vay 

| Ole hese con nh { only Peceé ( 
and pa it mone | hey verform al) 
kinds of services f hen tomers, from 
fillin yi ( x ay to acting as 
trustec nde il! | ls upon a 
brancl nager’s t nd patience, not t 
en n |} expert n le ‘ ire mn 
siderable He must he tl uide, philoso 


The Glamour of the Inner 
Chamber 


By a Manager 


pher and friend of everybody, and however 
heavy the pressure of work he must have a 
1 


pleasant smile for the man who has nothing 





particular to do at the moment and has 
just called in to have a chat about prospects 
in the oil share market, 

A manager's duties vary according to th 
district in which he is located, and_ he 
usually makes it his business to know 
something of the principal industry of the 
district. In an agricultural neighbourhood 
he will frequently find hims« 
discussion about the awful prices that pigs 
are fetching, while in the City his conversa 
tion is largely centred on commerce and 
finance. The City manager is, perhaps, the 

ost fortunate of all in one respect—his 
clients are busy men, with little time to 
waste, and they are in and out of hi ON 
qui k ¥. 


In the West End business > on a more 


eisurely scale. Retired colonels stro in 
from their clubs and take a very round 
about route to the real object of their visit, 
while ladies who have got themselves into 
hocking financial tangles take possession of 
ymfortabl hair, and, while profuse 
apologizing for occupying so much time, 
somehow contrive to “make a morning of 
it.’ Many a time one squirms and wt le 
in one’s restlessness, but a manage ist 


The Daily Interviews 


Most of his day is occupied in interviews, 
and they begin almost as soon as he has 
looked through his letters and given a few 


eeneral instructions to his staff. Pri 


ily always, as I have said, the gist the 
aller’s conversation is “I want me 
money N lth ) oh ma Pe! I ea 
disconcerting wav of lifting their eyebrows 
t this request, the fact remains that nks 
have no obi yn le r t stin tt 
clients in tl \ f only for the reason 
that t pavs the to do so 

But here 1 ne little tlt ation that 
tuses no en heartburnin there t 
1 rdequate ( Hoy an\ times " 
day I have to « ninmvt t diplor 
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ips of peopl \ 
re of this 

tion in hand duly 4 it 


»expect. Push I respon it 
n n en edit balance f more people a 
‘ ’ I ‘ rich qui kl ld be far fe 
fident h requests | inve n 
| Ll a n I tl 


susand Heme vhi h 


t to er { ! \ thre shares \Women nto n 
hich t t premium” and quent victu of these 
f n \ rule, these men n them to 
have n » offer, and the demand have relat ] I 


The More Tragic Side Unravelling the Tangle 
So t s on rather tragu Instead of t 


‘ I 
’ ur L le » advance ke 
! Of In reply to ) nter I 
‘ ns, ! t me is wanted ( ha 
! e mune } } | } ippe ned { tage 1 
ere 1 P d } . ‘ i n ! 
n t } nothi t do with I r he te 
( pe I ) lost t in I 
' } ’ wheths ; ‘ 
Strange en t ’ people wl n the re he 
that wher ‘ t of ‘ ) t ‘ 
hey nee n I n l at tl ) iy 
I t I n ' } } he } ler it f 
\ | } } Durin he I I 
n nd ex] aines n ‘ 
I I I for the I 
\\ | } h ple sed P 3 
t disay I ne I 
' { She ' 
B ‘ n¢ to t 
I } e secured c , 
nt () we } 
( I ly el nk t ke ce 
‘ t T aT mad {) 
' ne ire I 
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IN A BANK MANAGER'S 


OFFICE 





thout iking so much fuss, “as so many 

her bat manavers do 

Women lenorane f bankine method 

ften ‘ oO little irritations, but we genei 

ly ve to extract some humour fron 
ns reated, na j hs alone >-ome 

\ hey have great difficulty in under 


tandir why a crossed cheque cannot be 

d, and they are more perplexed still 
mat even if the crossed cheque 
nti the words, “Please pay cash,” the 


nk nnot alter its rule 
One n was so anery that I was 
ene. “ The man who signed 
the « jue has plainly written between th 
Ss nes, ‘Please pav cash.’ Surely that 
s en ! } id | <plained that it 
was an natt ) lishonest person 
» obt n rossed cheque and, imitating 


the har iting of the drawer, write in the 
rd Ple: vy cash.” She became mort 
IngTy , sald [ was the first man who 
( ade ch remarks about her, and 


Ther metimy ditticulty even with 
S. \ ( i woman once 


| bank with ; h qu dr wn on 
nol} ] } \ s no ta away. She was 
t ld not sh it, and that as 
otl ranch was near at hand the best 
nlar ) » there 
O} } e been there,” he exclaimed, 
na hie! wd that he “oO ild do no 
ng account was already overdrawn, 
or s nse of that kind.” 
} } id ho wants to know why 
| I annot alwavs be entered on 
t side of h 1 hook instead of 
ne | d occasionally on the debit side, 
nd the s tl ne wl hichly indignant 
is cannot wipe off en overdraft by 
( expedient f peyine in one of 
n cheque Wi 1] you give me 


hs ege that is greatly appre lated is 
n ible to deposit at one’s bank 

plate, elleryv, wills, and securities gener 
il] ncidentally, managers have a certain 
il nt of anxiety in regard to these, but as 
tron I Y are practically im 

re e, they do not spend many sleepless 


The value of 1 articles stored away in 
the strong root of London banks alon 
must reach hundreds of millions of pound 


a thousand Pp 
contain piate anc 
are afraid to ke 
many cases they 


being opened. 


lone and five feet 


nch where there are ove 


chests \ rule, the 
wel h , then wners 
» In their ho s, and in 
are left for veat hout 
, 
S ( yf the al S feet 
I oh, enormous ft nes re 


quiring pantechnicons for their tran 
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Only tl utl eilance in prevent 
hin fi n and n S 
he \ rikin t¢ s told co1 n 
S Fdward Hold n, a great banki eX 
vert When he ian his n 
1 I nfor ed hit tl <} n 
he till was £1 if the n 
, eee Big head } J 

e his job 

Ile knew he s innocent, but the que 
tol what had_ be ( : 7 ! } 
Then he remet d that the man had 

1 a lady heque f fieo, an 
+] 1t that possibly, in or] the ! 
t} weight had been plac« ym the 

bv 1 stake He en a I 
th nage! nd the two paid a 
the lady 

Sure enough, hen he runted ft 

ynev she f{ ne t he | 1 ad 10% 
o much. To Holden’s intense re ft] 
< Pit Was rett ed and the matte 
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WI h shows that even manag f 
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A portion of the Temple area as it appears to-day, showing the Mosque of Omar 


Can Solomon’s Temple be 
Rebuilt ? 


By Harold J. Shepstone, F.R.G.S. 


The question of the rebuilding of Solomon’s Temple has been brought to 


the fore again, and in 


the following narrative our contributor deals 


with the magnitude of the proposal and the problems it presents. 


bf reemasons of 


ROM time to time the 
the world have hinted at their desire 
ass 


to rebuild King Solomon’s Temple in 


Jerusalem The scheme was mooted so far 


back as 1909 by the Masons of America. 
At that time Palestine was under Turkish 
domination, and the idea was to purchase 
trom the Sultan of Turkey the Temple area, 
or at least a portion of it, and erect upon 


ita building like that put up by Solomon. 


Now that Palestine has passed under 
British rule and thin are more settled 
there the proposal has been revived. The 
Freemasons of the world are forming an 
organization, to be known as “The Temple 


direct object of which 


“shall be the rebuilding 


Association,” the 
of King Solomon's 


Temple on the same location, in the same 
city as that one was builded which made 
the name of Solomon known the world over 
for all time.” 

The idea is certainly a noble one, and 
we are destined to hear more about it in 
the near future. In the first place, the 
various Christian denominations are to be 
approached in regard to the matter, while 
Dr. Conrad Schick’s famous models of the 
Temple and the other edifices which have 
crowned this and 
again been shown this summer at the Pales- 
tine Pavilion at the Exhibition at Wembley, 
are bound to call attention to the proposal. 

To understand something of the magni- 


sacred site, which have 


tude of the task proposed a brief reference 
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to the Temple is essential, hile in addition 
one must not overlook its political and 
religious significance. Solomon’s — sacred 


and historic worshipping-place was one of 
the grandest structures ever raised by man 
It represented first a daring piece ot 
engineering work and embodied all the 
skill and cunning of the craftsmen of those 
days. Furthermore, its conception was only 
possible through the united enthusiasm of a 
whole nation Not least, it was reared in 
the comparatively short space of even 
years. It is doubtful if any of our modern 
contractors, with all their mechanical and 
labour-saving device could duplicate such 
a feat to-day Over 1 century was spent 
in the erection of St. Peter in Rome, and 
nearly four and a half centuries were needed 
to complete the catl lat Milan. It took 
sir Chri pher Wren irty-five years to 
build St Paul ( ‘ il, and compared 
with the time expended upon other similar 
edifice t wa { rly i d prec of work 

But b re S n ¢ ld erect hi 
Tempk id prepare the site. It adorn 
the rocl pinnacle of Mount Moriah, for 
Jer I f | It 





the 


Was 


t 


oO 


necessary first to 


truct a platforn 
carry the Temple and its subsidiar 
buildings This stupendous base rema 
It is some thirty-five acres in exte1 


to-day. 


built 


and wa in so substantial a man 
that neither time nor the devastation 
barbarian torces, nor eve ke 
have been able to bre: Ip am 3 
hundred feet and more in thickn in 
places, which 1s evidence y the 
which have been sunk into it Many 
stones of which it 1 ( osed are 
massive proportions, some running to 
feet in length nd welg ll ove 
hundred ton I-ngineet declare 
material used in fillir e vall 
create this nec arv bas three tim 
requisitioned in building the Great Pyran 
of Cheops, which is re rate t 
rtificial structure in the 
\ will be note n rise f 
t outh toward er " cee 
of terrace The seri f e do! 
it the extreme l ern ¢ ire 
tall for be ¢ sed p xion w 
‘ burnt offerin | no 
I m was part of the | 
Th t ct ! 
| ment Hall, ( 
Ivor throne rr ter 
lion On its left the | f the | 
of Lebanon, which wa I 
and a royal rece ni T 
palace and also that of ee ( 
mn the right of the |] lall 
We now ( mre rs ( + t 
Femple, marked 
an rounge tne \ le f oO! 
form and formed 1 It 
pierced bh everal ( t B 
tiful, mentioned in_ the re 
ere Peter an John ra 
man, being on the ¢ I fit 
pace is the Court Cantile 
h none but |¢ ( t 
I nded hb cl I M 
hat Christ cast out t ma 
Father’s House a | ( 
r) erie of fi t-look I 
t ( tana est wert 
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Here, too, the priest ( 
of the pe ple The tre or collectit 
boxes were kept here, and we know how ¢ 
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Saviour likened our gifts 
by comparing the dona 
tions of the rich who cas 
n much to the poor widow 
who gave two mites—hei 

: A series ot titteen 
steps, on whi h the Psalms 
ff Degrees were chanted, 
ed through a_ portal o1 


ateway to the inner, o 
(ourt ot the Priests. 
Here was. situated the 
\liar of Burnt Offering 
and the Brazen or Molten 
Sea. The former is sup 
posed to have stood on the 
acred 10 k, the spot where 
\braham came to offe1 up 
lsaac. It was of brass, 
and measured 30 feet in 
length, 30 feet in width 
and 15 feet in height. The 
Brazen or Molten Sea wa 
monster fount, 45. Tee 


In circumference, 15 feet 
in diameter and 71's feet in 
eight. | \ capable Ol 
mtaming 3,000 baths, o1 
l } 1 ] 


IQ5s,000 Lal 
ms. It was made of bras 
I captured by 
David from Tibbath and 
Chun, cities of Hadarezar, 
The brim 
‘like the brim of a cup with 


King of Zobah. 
Was wrought 
rs of lilies”—that is, curved outward 
ike a lily or a lotus flower. It stood 
on twelve oxen over life-sized, three turned 
to each corner of the heavens and all 
cing outwards. This fount was used for 
le purification of the priests. There were 
n addition ten lavers or smaller founts. 
On slightly hivher eround still, reached 
by a flight of twelve steps, stood the Temple 
roper, or -Tlouse of the Lord. In front 


of the porch, immediately behind the Altar 
f Burnt Offering, stood the two pillars 
“Jachin” and “Boaz,” each 34% feet in 


height. They were hollow, and the thick- 


ness of the brass was “four fingers.” 
Their chapiters were ornamented with lily 
vork, and round about them was network 
Interwoven with small palms made of 
brass, to which were hune three hundred 
pomegranates in two rows. The _ pillars 
were made hollow so that they could be 
used a receptacles for documents. 

We now come to the sacred edifice itself, 
which was not only the first permanent wor- 





Photo : American Colony, Jerus 


Close view of the Temple proper. Note the Altar of Burnt 
Offering in front of the two pillars, etc. 


but the first 
permanent edifice to be reared for the set 


shipping-place of the Israelites, 
vice of God. It was rectangular in shape, 
go feet in length, 30 feet in width and 
45 feet in height. Its walls, according to 
Ezekiel, were 9 to 10 feet thick, and the 
building contained many apartments, 
thought to number as many as a hundred 
Its most sacred chamber was the Holy of 
Holies, which was 30 feet square. Like the 
principal apartments, it was floored with 
cypress, panelled in cedar and overlaid in 
gold. Here, where only the priests could 
enter, stood the Ark of the Covenant and 
the two Cherubims, each to feet high, made 
of olive wood and overlaid with gold, the 
Altar of Incense, the Table of Shrewbread, 
and the Seven-branched Candlestick, which 
was also of gold. The seven lights were 
symbols of the Divine presence, seven being 
the number of perfection. The quantity of 
gold in this single chamber is supposed to 
have totalled 600 talents, while in Chroni- 
cles we read of the whole Temple being 


overlaid with gold. To the extreme north 
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The beautiful tiles on the exterior of the Mosque of Omar, which stands on the 
Temple area where Solomon created his Temple 


in the model can be seen the fortress of (,ate, at the n 


Millo, dominating the whole Temple site Jerusalem, may b 
\s already stated, the Temple, with it: (| ~ called So I ) I 
bsidiary buildin and courts, wonderful were discovered a decade two ago, 
water supply and drainage, costly and it is supposed that tl tone used in t 
elaborate decorations and sacred vessels by erection of the Tem; ( e trom 
the thousand, were all reared and fashioned underground vault I historical writ 
in the short space of seven years—in fact Josephus, who has, perhaps, left 
long before Solomon had completed his own description of this won ful cred edit 
palace But ere we must remember the tell ( that the | 
help which Solomon received from his driven snow, Phe t n these quar 
father David was most anxious to build is white and ft, rder vith ex] 
the Temp mself, but God told him that to the au Lngines ve 
this could not be, for he was “a man of ifficient material been removed 
and t t tine Pemple would be reared these vault to buil e ¢ \ f Jer 
by hi n Solomon because he was “a man is it now I ill 
of peace . yo David collected the necessary time over \ 1] ] 
material. He caused inquiries to be made — as those used in re 
of the number of strangers in the land and discovered here burt I t Her 
et them to work hewing timber in the particular chamber | I V 
mountain He also put masons to work Jerusalem oce | 
hewing stone n the quarries. He sent hi and Masons tl ‘ { r prize gra 
men into all the land to collect gold and and paper weights 1 1 the 
silver and bra and tine wood and every- tone of these quart , which eml 
thine which could be of use in the con of their craft are carve It the bel 
struction of the Temples of Masons generall 
Yet Solomon found it necessarv to add birth at e bull le ] 
materially to David’ contribution In that Solomon was the first Grand Ma 
Chronick we read of 150,000 men being of the craft 
employed by Solomon in quarrying and Research would go t that tl 
carrying tone Close to the Damascus of 150,000 men not 1 nt the 
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number of men called into requisition to 
erect this wonderful worshipping-place. We 
read in Scripture how Solomon approached 
his father’s old friend, Hiram of Tyre, to 
lend him men to cut down timber on Mount 
Lebanon, “‘for Sidonians are more skilful 
than our people in cutting of wood.” Hiram, 
we know, also sent many skilful Phoenician 
workmen, and it is interesting to note, as a 
confirmation of the Bible story, that the 
agents of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
discovered, some months ago, Phoenician 
masons’ marks on one of the foundation 
stones of the Temple wall some 8o feet 
below the present surface. It is thought by 
some scholars that the total number of men 
engaged by Solomon was no less than 
183,000. It was in the eleventh year of 
Solomon’s reign, seven years after he began 
operations, that the Temple stood complete 
and was dedicated to the service of God 
“in the presence of all the people.” 

If the Temple which the Freemasons talk 
of building is to be a duplicate of the 
original they must be lavish in the use 
of gold and the precious metals. Not only 
was the Temple overlaid with gold, but 
the golden ornaments were almost without 


100,000 vessels” of 


- 
S 


number 


6 in ee 
Pte 


The Rox k Moriah in the Mosque of Omar, upon which the Altar of Burnt C 





gold, 200,000 of silver, 80,000 golden dishes 
for offering fine flour, 160,000 silver dishes 
for the same purpose, 60,000 large gold 
basins for flour and oil, 120,000 similar 
basins for flour and 40,000 measures of 
silver, 20,000 golden censers to carry incense 
to the altar, and some 50,000 other gold and 
silver censers. The great Seven-branched 
Candlestick was also of gold, as was also the 
table for the shewbread, while the two 
Cherubims and the Ark were overlaid in 
this costly metal. 

We can at least get some idea of the cost 
of the Temple from the records of the 
Scripture. David tells us how he had pre- 
pared for the House of the Lord, which 
Solomon was to build, one thousand talents 
of gold and a thousand thousand talents of 
silver, and that he gave from his own 
treasure three thousand talents of gold of 
Ophir and seven thousand talents of fine 
silver, which stimulated the princes and 
rulers to give five thousand talents of gold 
and ten thousand of silver. The best 
authorities give the value of the talent of 
gold as £6,730 and of silver as £387 tos. 10d. 
These yield the fabulous total of ove 
£1,123,087,500. Mr. J. H. Franklin, a 
Mason, who has written a work on this 





’ rusa 


I fering 


Phote Amer 


is supposed to have stood 
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subject, declares that “the cost of building 
the Temple in money of our day would be 
I conclude this is without its 
the 
metals, for he goes on to say that Solomon 
“used thirteen million pounds troy of gold 


, ” 
} 4 OK 0, ( OO. 


claborate ornamentation in precious 


and one hundred and thirty million pounds 


of silver in the Temple,” which would 
represent a much greater sum than forty 
million pound terling, seeing that an 
ounce of gold is worth over four pounds 
sterling. 

\fter standing for 410 years the Temple 


Nebuchad 
Jews from 


second 


was compl tely destroyed by 
After the return of 


the captivity, Zerubbabel reared a 


nezzar. the 


Temple, which Wa mallet 


and insignificant 


pared with 


pi 
followed its general 


that of So n though it 


lines. Then in the 


year 20 B.C. Herod the Great, to curry favour 
vith the Jews, began the erection of a third 
Temple, the one that stood in Jerusalem 
in the day ot Christ In architectural 
magnificence it even surpassed that built by 


Solomon, but wa devoid of that lavish 
ornamentation of the precious metals. Thi 
Femple was destroyed by Titus, as our Lord 
fore Id it 1 ‘ Uh ite ha “Ince 
recon | { n nd hea en 


edifices. To-day it is graced with that mar. 
vellous structure the 
For 


were prohibited from entering this building 


Mosque of Omar, 


many centuri Jews and Christians 


under penalty of death. Until quite recently 


tourists could only enter when in charg: 


a Government otticial and by payment of 
baksheesh. Since our ¢ pation of Pa 
tine Jews have been permitted freely 

the Temple platform, which is a startlir 
innovation and a sign of the times 


Now, if the Temple of Solomon is to be 


rebuilt on its original site, this beautiful 
building must be demolished. Such a coursé 
is unthinkable On the other hand, t 


building and the other Mohammedan struc 


ture, the Mosque Al Aska, only occu 


small portion of the thirty-five acres of t 
Temple area. It may be feasible, ther 
fore, to leave the Moham dan _ buildir 
and at one end of the great Temple area 
erect some noble Chri in edifice lo such 
a course even the Moslems could raise no 
serious objection, an » Can say that it 
will not be done, and fer lem becor 
once more the City of t ( This | 
believe is the utmost the Fk ree ns O1 
Christian body could p 
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THE CAIRN 


H1- Mortimer Batten 


IR ROBERT TENNANT was sledging 


down the pasture which terminates at 


the unfenced highway when he almost 
ran down a solitary pedestrian, That pedes- 
trian was a little dark-eyed, dark-haired 
ten-year-old, who carried a basket over her 
arm. 

“Sorry,” said Sir Robert, staring at his 
escaped victim, then with that candout 
which takes no count of social strata, the 
two children continued to stare inquiringly 
into each other's faces. “I nearly ran you 
down,” pursued Sir Robert, yanking at the 
whiskery rope with which he pulled his 
sledge. “If you hadn’t jurmped, I should 
have done.” 

The gipsy child did not answer, but still 
she did not go away, so Sir Robert asked, 
“What have you got in that basket?” 

‘Nothing,” answered the little girl, still 
staring at him. 

“Then what’s the good of the bally basket 
if there’s nothing in it?” inquired the voung 
nobleman. “Now Ill tell you what. You 
help me pull the sledge to the top and I'll 
give you a ride down. You can sit in the 
front if you like.” 

But the gipsy child shook her head. “T've 
nae time the noo,” she contended. “T must 
awa’ tae the village lor my messages.” 

Sir Robert was obviously disappointed. 
“When are you coming back?” he asked 
after a pause. 

“Oh, T'll no be sae long,” replied the wee 
girl. “When I come back T'll play wi’ ye.” 

“All right,” the boy agreed. “You slip 
along and I'll be waiting for you, I was 
just wishing someone would come along to 
help me pull the sledge up the hill.” 

Sir Robert was true to his word, for 
about an hour later she saw him wave to 
her as she rounded the bend. ‘Together they 
pulled th cle deve to the crown of the ridee o 
and by the time they had reached it they 
knew pretty well all that mattered about each 
other. Robert was eleven, and he lived at 
the castle 

1777 


His companion was wee Maggie 


McGree, and her people were camping at 
the cross-roads by the sign-post. 

“What did you go to the village for?” 
inquired Sir Robert, indicating the basket 
which reclined at the roadside at the foot 
of the hill. 

“T’ll show ye when I get doon,” she 
promised him, and there followed the 
breathless, bumpy plunge, both the children 
finishing in a heap at the foot of the hill. 
She then took up her basket. There was 
tea, sugar, half a loaf, a pound of mar- 
garine, and a box of coloured beads. 

“T was tae get eggs if they were seven tae 
the shilling,” she advised him, “but they 
were only five. Mither’s no sae weel, and 
an egg’s aboot a’ that'll stay on her 
stomach.” 

Sir Robert had no idea what “stay on 
her stomach” meant, and it is doubtful 
whether wee Maggie had, but the boy at 
least gleaned the fact that Maggie’s mcther 
was “no sae weel,” and his soft boy’s heart 
for a mother was touched. 

“So,” added Maggie cheerily, “I bought 
her the beads insteed o’ the eggs.” 

Sir Robert did not like beads, and refused 
to be intrigued. “I’ve got some bantams,” 


he announced. “If you come with me, 
Maggie, I'll give you some eggs. There 


are sure to be two or three in the house by 
now.” He took her hand, but Maggie hung 
back shyly. 

“No,” said she, “I’ll no come tae the 
castle. My mither wouldna’ let me.” 

But the boy scoffed down her fears. 
“Why not?” he demanded. “They’re my 
bantams, and I can do what I jolly well 
like with them.” 

So at leneth she yielded, and entering the 


policies of the big estate Sir Robert went 
to the keeper's lodge and demanded some 
keys. The keeper stared at his little com 
panion, grinned complacently, and a minute 


or two later M igs and Robert were rum 


maging together in the bantam house. 





There were five eggs, beautiful little russet 
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announced, “Leave that to me! I'll fix it 
up without a hitch 

Then, as Sir Robert turned upon his heel, 
Maggie McGree threw her arms about hi 
neck, and he felt her impulsive kiss upon 
his cheek. 

Sir Robert was « barrassed and a trifle 
anery, but somehow, as he walked home, 
the anger vanished and a new sense pos 
sessed him. That afternoon he was lonely 
and at a loose end. There were no othet 
children with whom he ild play, and he 
wanted very badly to o back to the gipsy 
camp \nd when n rht ame, and he lay 
in his own small bed in a very big room, 

ymehow he lived over and over again that 
moment when vee Magen McGree had 
thrown her arms abo h neck, and over 
and over again, for " range reason, 
the picture of a rugged man of the hills 
building a cairn ff stones rose before his 
eves, <Jo 

Sir Robert waited at the roadside next 
morning, waited and hoped t there were 
no flowers for him to-day, and his little 
opper-coloured fairy did not come. Mean 
time a great idea was forming in his mind, 
at first vague and indefinite, but slowly 
materializing—the desire to build a cairn of 
stones. He did not know just why he 
wanted to build it, sa that it was a great 
thing to build a monument which would 
withstand the stor: of life, a thing which 
Was permanent amidst oO many transient 
things Something seemed to te him that 
he really wanted to build it beca e ot wee 
Maggie McGree, who had left flowers on his 

cage, and wh », ere n \ uld ve on 
over the glen roa buffeted by the storms, 
kissed by the sun ne nd ‘ ies hun 
very He couid | et tl mmretinu 
hungry! He picture } rn with prim 
rose at the foot { it detying he hill 
blasts, for meho she reminded hn ot 
primrose 

So, acting on } ‘ 1 e. he went 
next morning back I psy imp, and 
wee Mag le ime |! nit 1 rte dk wn 
the hill, her black hai ! n wil , her 
bright eve hinir heir we ‘ Hle took 
both her hand nad the t that he did 
the first re brave thit f } fe With 
old-world decorur hich 1 e done 

redit hi foretathe } l t 
hung about the ( } ed and 
} ed her 

Mapvie,” ( I build a 
1irm, same as your father built when you 


lost wee Donald—a great big cairn, tower 
ing up high, and we could plant primroses 
round the foot of it. Wil tu help me: 

\ye, she would help h gladl She 
00, Was Without a play-mate ind she wa 
used to lifting heavy load She kne 
just where they would build the cairn 
There was a mound which stood alone and 
alott above the cross roads, and there wer 
stones enough in the hollows all about. 

So the cairn was begur t airn whicl 
was destined never to. be 1 plete d by 
childish hands. Little Ma ( roiled the 
stones one by one to the foot of the steel 
rise, and Sir Robert carried them up and 
laid them « irefully In place Several day 
he came, but sometime he had to work 
alone, be ause wet Mag cri¢ had to run he 
message Sut the cairn d grew, a 
stone by stone they added Ss st as erea 
ities are built And Sir Robert regar« 
it proudly, a a man 1 wel 0k 
proudly upon the first edifice f his own 
making, representing toil nd love, even 
thouch it be a usel thir wee Mag 
gle, who did not know they were 
building it or what i s f t ist ha 
been a dreary busine but e stuck to it 
keen rather to hi ‘ idmir¢ 
( h new additior be etime ren the 
arms ached they would sit si by side i 
that lonely place, where wayfarers meet an 
part—two wild tle spirit f the hills, wi 
loved the winds and_ the iden storn 
which swept in from the ne nd to wh 
the rays of the sunbeat | ithwart th 
glen were the ladders to heaven To th 
the swallows were Ca ( he ids we 
God’s chariots, and the | t f the | 
was but a hollow 1 f thei 
supreme merriment 

So Hogmanay drew nea! 1 witl tu 

hildren nnual party at tl tle, afte 
wh h, the shooting season bei it an ent 
the family would adjourn to the South. The 
party extended OvVve}r two I th I 
embracing such children there were 0! 
the neighbouring estates, the nd devote 

hiefl » the children f ( int 
favoured few were invited { both night 
ind foremost among these S Robert rte 
for wee Ma ie McGree 
Maegie McGree ect 1h mothe 
Who on earth is that, Rob 
Tr} Litt le v1 eft e primrose 
f e.” he told her 
C)! aid he \ hat I 1! 
| n she tried to explain why it wa 
} ble It was not even fair to wee Mag 
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gie, for she would not understand, and she 
would be lonely among so many children 
whom she did not know. 

“She won’t be lonely,” asserted Sir Robert 
stoutly. “You leave that to me, mother. 
I'll see that she 
isn't lonely.” 

It was difficult 
for his mother to 
stand, for snobbish ; 
ness was the last y 
thing she wished to 
encourage, yet—it ij 


was so impos 


sible!” 
wie. . 
: Gr 
“T'll tell you ™ 
what, mother!” 
\\ 


cried the boy with 
sudden inspiration 


“Let's make the ee x Wie 
first night fancy ; 4 


dress optional. =! \ 
That will be fun, 7x 
and she can come ‘ 
—just as a little 
gipsy girl.” i 
It was a bright ~~, 
idea, certainly, but 4 “ Migs 
—sti}l—— b 
“T’d like her best 4 | 
‘ hi MPA 
just as a gipsy Ve 
girl,” said Sir Us , 
Robert coaxingly. 


“She’s my _ friend, 

mother. She's help 

ing me build the 

cairn, my wonder 

ful cairn. She 

brought me the _ 
Christmas prim 
roses, and you don't 
know how much | 
love her. Let her 
come, mother—just 
as a little gipsy 
girl,” —p. 1144 

So that was de 
cided upon, after the way of mothers, and 
later in the day her ladyship went to the 
gipsy camp and explained things to the 
other mother. 

“Don't be proud, dear woman, because I 
want to be vour friend,” explained her lady 
ship. “Of course, you will not mind if the 
doctor just looks in to see that everything 
is all right.” Her ladyship was quite sure 
of it, but she must be able to tell her friends 
that she had taken this precaution, and in- 


f 
Iw 
) A fay 
make him under- gil (de. 
Ee fez ; 
G =. 
. a a 





** Sir Robert's little gipsy girl again 
flung her arms about his neck 


THE CAIRN 





deed the little girl would look charming as 
—just as a little gipsy girl. She could 
come to the castle on the morning of the 
party, and though Robert’s mother did not 
say so much, she inferred that wee Maggie 
would be well tubbed and 
combed before she’ entered 
the party-room. And to 
this Maggie’s mother re- 
plied like a queen, “For 
the ease of your mind, my 
lady, be it so, but the wee 
girl will be tubbed and 
brushed before she leaves 

here, as she is every 

morning, and_ the 


ff , doctor may look in 














Pa 








tae see her next time he comes tae see 
me.” 

They shook hands, and thereafter com- 
pared motherly notes, in which, at any rate, 
they had much in common, 

That night her ladyship confessed to her 
husband that she had done a truly awful 
thing, but hearing what it was, he laughed 
uproariously. “Quite right, my dear,” he 
said, “and I’m very glad. I want my boy 
to grow up to love the people of the world, 
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nd fre this li 
t h of the br t of mankind.’ we'll finish it before I 
I think he ha earnt a reat deal “You go he ect 
lready,’ repl ed Robe s mother. He de the first word h i 
lares that he is in love with her—think of — arrival, but now het 
it! Our n ur heir, in love with a hill juiringly into his. \ 
born gipsy ld! “Where when « \ 


lr al acred, replied his “Next week,” he 
hip thoughtfully wa) had been tell you, Maggie 


( 1s p tl l 1 l 
Orn a ps then Switzerland or somew! 


‘If 1 had et ae he answered, “IT “For how lon; 
1 still have loved, but | would never _ little hot fingers closs 


“Oh, I don’t know,” 


2° eed, “ yet—we would “Till next winter, | 


Pe ips not, ‘ 
h eb t our cal a here so that dad 
So on the morni of the first great day the ptarmigan shoot! 
little M ie turned up at the kjtchen door on it 
ht and ea1 her’s idea of earli And then it was tl 
n h that the family was just lighted hall, bet 


n for breakfast. \ grave-faced Robert's little 


‘ et her in h a sweet, fresh, well- arms about his n 
the rl that his lordship was eagerly, passionatel) 
f inated, and made room for her between for the last time. 


him and Sir Robert Wee Maggie was too gone, and he sa 
in and excited to partake of much of vanishing fairy av 
impressed by the vants’ quarters, whe 
d s the shining mahogany hung And as 
vhat little she ate, she ate daintily, glory and elam ul 
herself on the whole like the wee } 


n eTseil I 
| nee she vas v n him also 
| chila potless, my lady,” an her back, his fair 
I ed the 1 nurse, with no intention of | because he wa 
double meanin “T never saw such a_~ could not obey t! 
»vely little thing My, but you might be and leaving t 
her f own.” } nd 
But it wa noth to the comments ‘ 
} rred I he party really be McG 
n ici ( 
WI the as tl 
piy tascin 
\nd } é I nder where 
het } ¢ 2ohert 
n ‘ 
‘ I H 
nt I tl 
. 
S \I AT. ( *} n , ' . ‘ 
n { en night ivfaret 
n nterns dered the ashes of 
n " ed H nay nee 
upo! t ! mn the et | 
‘ ned her breakin nd lay 
i ! ! 1 tiie b n 
in ‘ here \n 
R , ; } 
| 
I ‘ ) DD 
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( 
cd 
! i) Russell 
: Sir Basil Thompson, K.C.B. 
HAVE been searching my memory for 
. an instance, among the many thousand 
criminals | have known personally, of 
one who had no flicker of redeeming virtue 
amone | many vices, and | have searched 
almost in vain Phere are men, of course, 
\ to take a pride in exhibiting 
el | side to the world and in hiding 
; 1 decent teeling as if it was <¢ 
ng to be ashamed of, but in all of them 
com ment when \ betray the divine 
park nst their will. Only among those 
to W m | trionic become second nature, 
who ee eir livin free men by preying 
n the credulity of eir fellows, is it dith 
cult ’ ( il i¢ real man \mong the 
nost ul oof tl convicts at Dartmoor 
e conspicuou virtue is the love. of 
children and animal I remember the in 
gnation among the farm party when one 
of their number was een to kick a cow. 
; | had to receive a deputation demanding 
* it tl man should at once be removed 
m the party; otherwise they would take 
the law into their own hands. 
The Five-letter Man and the 
: Butterfly 
é Every convict wears embroidered on his 
: leevi letter indicating each conviction. 
A five letter man is an habitual criminal 
& who has served five sentences of penal 
rvitude One Sunday afternoon a rare 
gleam of sunshine illuminated the prison 
chapel We were nearing the end of the 
ervice, and I, from my vantage seat in the 


She \f ood 


in the Worst of Ls 


by 


SIR. BASIL THOMPSON, KCB 


] 


gallery, was looking down upon the lines 


of kneeling men, when I saw an early 
butterfly flutter into the building and settl 
on the floor of the aisle. 


the men would be 


In another minute 


tramping down the aisle 
from theit 
the end of 


tive-letter 


would have been 


butterfly, but a 


seats and that 
that precocious 
man had seen it too. One would 


him out as the model from 
Bill Sikes was 


quarrelsome and foul-mouthed to 


hav ec pi ked 
and he was 
boot. I 


saw him look furtively at the warders and 


whom drawn, 


then, inch by inch, he stretched out his cap 


into the aisle and gently brushed the butter- 


fly out of harm’s way under his seat 


The “Garden Party” at Dartmoor 


I think that the competition for what is 


known as the “garden party” at Dartmoor 
was largely due to the opportunities it gave 
child of six ot 
th 


for seeing children. To a 
man, whe 
- a 


seven a kind man is a kind 


his garments ire spattered with 


arrows or otherwise, and the children play- 


ing in the officers’ garden looked 
forward to the irruption of the garden party 
kind 
who fashioned little 
waste wood and paper and hid 
little hillocks of 


and a 


supe rior 


because it was composed entirely of 


men—the sort of men 
tovs out of 
under 

nod 


the hiding-place, and 


them cunningly 


with many a wink to 


rrass 


indicate then when 


moved off there was a dash for 
Little 
7 


re treating broad 


the party 


the hillock and hands were waved 


in gratitude to the arrow 
man. It little idyll of which the 
warder took no account. 

And then there Tack 
London once laid down that no performing 
without 


Was a 


were the mice! 


animals could be trained cruelty. 


Probably he 
animals, but I can testify that the field 


was right about the larger 


mouse—who for some obscure reason 1s the 


only mouse that can be trained—is induced 
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to do his tricks entirely by kindness and 
Certain men had an un 
The raw 
y the haymakers 


cupboard love. 
canny gift for mice. 
material 
delive red 
passed the trainer’s cell. 
bits of bread 
patiently trained to sit upon his haunches 
at the word of shoulder a 
match like a musket and change it 
shoulder to shoulder. 


training 


was brought in | 
and they 
There, with little 


cheese, the 


unostentatiously as 


and mouse was 
command, to 
trom 
His leisure moments 
were passed in a dinner tin, not because 
there was a danger of his escape, but 
and when his 


took his walks abroad on the exer 


because of the 
master 


prison Cat, 


cise ground the mouse was warmly tucked 
into his breast-pocket. The regular pay 
ment for the services of the trainer was a 
slice of meat 
and 


exchanged for the trained 
trouble 
because the mouse refused to do his tricks 
for a master, that the 
training had been insufficient, but the 
gentleness of these 
prevailed in the end. 
requests to the 


mouse, there was sometimes 


new who claimed 


rough men generally 
One of the familiar 
Governor when 


‘May I 


men are 


going out of prison was: take my 


mouse out with me? ’’—a request that was 


always granted. The convicts were equally 
uccessful with pigeons and jackdaws, and 
when they marched off the parade to labour 
they left behind them long rows of. these 
birds picking up the bread that the men 
We had to pro- 


birds in the cells on account of fre- 


had brought out for them 
hibit 
quent tragedies with the cat, but many of 
the men had tamed the wild birds to come 
and feed on their window-sill. Animals are 
Like the warders’ 
children, they care nothing about the broad 
arrow and 


no respecters of persons. 


bestow their affections upon 
people who are kindest to them. I used 
think of menagerie 
would have been enclosed behind those grim 
valls if the men had been allowed to keep 
all the that made 
friends The shepherd would sit up 
ereafter the 
lamb would go bleating after him wherever 
taking 

own mother. But 


should 


to tremble to what a 


strange pets they had 
with. 
to nurse a sick lamb, and th 
he went, him, apparently, for its 
for the reg 


have had a 


lations, we 


certainly performing 


weep in the prison decorated with a ribbon 
f red tape about its neck. 








i a 


—~ 





Women filling their water-skins at a well in 


{ ‘ 
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Shopping in the East: a street scene at Omdurman 


ousekeeping in 


e Near East 


Hl average domesticated woman, sigh- 


Ing vainly for “a new beast,” and com- 
plaining loudly and long that her lot, 

like that of the Gilbertian policeman, is not 
a happy one—and that not without good 
reason in these days of increasing food prices 
ind the dithculty of obtaining adequate 
assistance—is deserving of every sympathy. 
Her problems, however, are intensified and 


multiplied a hundredfold) when cireum- 
stances call her to make a home in the 
Near or Far East for one of the many un- 


known and unsung Empire-builders — or 
pioneers in the unmapped, trackless desert. 


The Envy of Her Friends 
if she is voung and ardent, she is thrilled 


by the thought of all the romance and 





await her as a bride out 


glamour whi 


there. She is the object of admiration and 
of envy n the circle of het girl friends, 
Who have settled down, it may be, to 
domesticity in a sleepy provincial town ot 
the conventional round of suburban life. 
If she has been indulging in a course of 


novels descriptive of the luxurious exist- 


ence of the Orient, her imagination runs 


riot at the idea of the golden, glorious 


out-of-the-way experiences which are des- 
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tined to be hers. All this is perfectly par- 
donable, and not unwholly true to facts, 
but the trouble is that there is a reverse 
side to the picture about which no one has 
warned her. 


Real Heat 

She is vaguely conscious that the mos- 
quitoes are a nuisance, and that she is 
liable to be eaten alive by insects at first. 
She realizes that the heat is something 
terrible, and that it is impossible to attempt 
anything save a siesta during the long 
hours of the afternoon, but she does not 
dream that it will reduce her to a ctate of 
complete lethargy, and she is quite un- 
prepared for a temperature of 100 degrees 
at 6 a.m., perhaps after an almost sleep- 
less night, when even the wind is sultry 
and hot. She will count herself very lucky 
if the roof of her new home is sufficiently 
flat to allow of her bed being placed there, 
along with an erection of sorts into which 
she may creep in the event of a sudden 
thunderstorm or, worse still, a terrific sand- 
storm, 

In Cairo and Alexandria, where there are 
large British communities, the members are 
proverbially kind to the new-comer, espe- 
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cially if she is a bride, and the women tl ! 
amongst them | ao then it st tO help and their chief 
her find a flat or villa, 1 her h band has el e otf a Br 
not already secured one, t a home ts No sooner is a 
prepared, assist her to ettie in nd “put youn uple « 
her wise” in many wavs. The blocks of the news runs round 
flats in the larger towns are not unlik« new tenan are b 
the type of those in London, and “Croco clamorous b 
lile Mansions.” the entrance to which i protesting by every 
lecorated with the animal of that name, — their forefathers that 
which is supposed to be a luck-bringer, is a diligent, respectabl 
favourite abode with Government and other all the virtues, wine 
officials. The rooms, large and airy, genet “I spik Engleesh 
lly open out of each other, and they are Most employers re 
well planned and up to date as regard plishment as a di 
bathrooms and electri ioht a ( mendat 
The water problem : a donkey boy with a skin of water 
e furn ple i I ‘ in ( 
“ ‘ ! piled with | 
endle é ke hen eC} 
nad \l r t Vay ‘ n f 
b h t n din he no the in ( 
iw ) ‘ ? v1 n ‘ 
n i I » Tet 
( } } clection \ 
‘ hese isin! 
\ friend f 
Engaging “ Boys” she ¢ ' 
Her h , the next thin I out tl | 





e grev-bearded 





ith 











HOUSEKEEPING IN THE NEAR EAST 





low, and without 
uttering the warning 


“ 


shout of Gardy loo,’ 
with which the Edin 
burgh housewives ot 
bygone days pretacea 
the self-same act from 
their chambet win 
dows in the high his 
toric houses in th 
neighbourhood ot 


Holyrood Palace. 


The Bazaars 
It is reckoned infra 
lig. for the housewife 
to do her own market 
ing, which she is 
compel ed to entrust 
to the boy, who natur 
ally is in league with 
the merchants of 
the bazaars, and is rewarded with a liberal 
baksheesh by way of commission. If the 
Sitt, his mistress, like Mrs. John Gilpin, is 
ssessed of a frugal mind, then he has 
many a bad quarter of an hour over the 
daily or weekly bills, for he trades on het 
ignorance and charges often exorbitant 
prices, so that as a general rule he prefers 
a bachelor employer who does not worry 
about such trifles and does not inquire too 
Closely into the state of his kitchen premises 
and utensils. 
As regards foodstuffs, one can get most 


things the same as at home, plus many 





The water supply again 





| ; 
In the grain market 


Orienial delicacies, which one samples at 
first with great timidity, but acquires a taste 
for in time. The butchers’ shops are almost 
repellent, as the meat is freshly killed and 
unhung, and the sight of it is enough to 
turn one a vegetarian on the spot. The 
fruit stalls, on the other hand, are very 
attractive, until a closer view discloses long- 
tailed rats playing hide-and-seek among the 
; Ste 

Even in remote places the bazaars exer- 


baskets of grapes and bananas 


cise a constant fascination and never pall 
on the women, who spend hours every week 
wandering in and out of their dark, mys- 
terious recesses, with 
their indescribable 
aroma of the East, lit 
up by the gleam of 
curious brasses, by the 
elitter of silk and 
tinsel brocades, by the 
exquisite colourings of 
rugs and carpets, and 
by the rainbow-tinted 
lights radiating from 
masses Of _ barbaric 
jewellery or trays of 
uncut gems of mat 
vellous beauty. The 
merchants squat on 
the floor, 
drinking 


eternally 
cence Gi 
smoking their long 
pipes. They salaaim 
in the most obsequious 
manner to the Sitt, 
calling down all the 
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blessings of Allah on her head and waxing a tempting, if not a dainty, meal, but. of 





lyrical, it may be, about her face, her figure, course, there are exceptions. The tale of 
her clothes and everything else they can how an English bride, “newly out,” ga 
think of. It is most embarrassing at first, Christmas dinner which ; ost ended 
but one soon gets used to it, knowing that disaster is frequently retold in the § 
it is only a preamble to the business in) She had sent home for plum_ puddin 
hand holly, mistletoe, bonbons, et All went y 

Extravagant prices are asked to start with,  untii the sweet cours: \be th had 
but the prospective ‘customer has been carefully instructed to | ! me fine 
warned to pay only a fourth or less of the brandy over the pudding, es ht 
amount, and it takes all her womanly wits — bring it in blazing to the t . Its advent 
to chaffer and bargain with those daylight was greeted with cheers in the time-hor 
robbers, who regard the white man and way, and a few quiet t she 
woman as their legitimate prey. They are ome of the women present, but as on 
very plausible if not eloquent, and their gift another tasted it, the expr n 
of the gab would be an invaluable asset to a taces was so pecu 
political candidate. They are extremely ymmething was wrong. Q 
amiable and polite, and rarely give any sign his own portion, hi 
of annoyance when bested by “a foeman_ kitchen, where I 
worthy of their steel” in the form of a drunk, having consumed th ndy 
wideawake Englishwoman. poured methylated 

The story, of rst n 


A Disastrous Dinner Party than one direction, 


A good deal of entertainin in the way of hi ht on ihe ait I I thre ast | 
large and small dinner parties goes on, and litticulties of O 
as a rule the cook can be trusted to produc« countries need no 





Native life at Atbara 
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CHAPTER XXX 
The Seigneur Entertains 


CCOMPANTED by Gilray, Aymon forth- 


with visited the stable, wherein Young 

Thomas was blubbering like a child, 
rouch ver the corpse of the splendid beast 
whom he had loved like a friend. 

It did not take long to ascertain that poor 
loro was actually dead Financially the loss 
was not a serious one, for the bull was growing 
Id, and Aymon had no intention of running a 
dairy farm; but sentimentally it had hit both 
Choma ind his aged mistress hard; and 
Aymon felt that, if he could compass it, an 
nd must be put to old Anne’s malicious activi- 
es 

A post mortem would discover the exact 


iuse of the animal’s death; and Gilray volun 


teered to deliver a message, on his way back 
to Peter Port, at the house of the veterinary 
surgeon, asking him to come up early next 


morning to Grange des Ices for that purpose. 
Should poison be found, Aymon meant prose 


uting Anne had uttered threats against him 
nd his in the hearing of several people. The 

int was, could these witnesses be induced to 

cur her « nity by testifving against her? Ile 
ew that this was doubtful. 

Obvi lv, however, there was nothing to be 
lone that night, since the victim was past help. 
Aymon therefore returned to his visitors, and 
announced that he was going to put the whole 
matter it of his mind for the present. He 
proceeded to entreat them all to stay to an 1m 


pper, an invitation eagerly seconded 
Mic helle 

hree young people accepted with grati 

il left home without any dinner in 

hope {f reaching the Grange in time to warn 





tts inhabitants 





In high spirits Aymon ran downstairs, where 

he found that the yout woman he had re 
ged to help Marthe and relieve his 

{ th ensation caused by 

st outrage) not yet gone home for 

line Guernseiais hospitality, all were 

wer x help; and the table was set, cold food 
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produced, potatoes fried and coffee made, be- 
fore one would have thought it possible. 

“But they will do anything for him,” said 
Tante vaingloriously to her guests ‘He has 
the seigneur’s way with them, vois-tu?’ 

They smiled in amusement, tinged with ten- 
derness, over the old woman’s proud devotion 
to the last of his line. 

It was an hilarious party which sat down in 
the fine old kitchen. Tante brought to light 
some old wine, laid down by her father many 
years before, and opened it in honour of the 
very first occasion of Aymon’s entertaining 
guests in his own home. 

“Next time you come, we'll give you some 
thing better than cold meat,” he promised them ; 
“and by that time I hope we'll have got the 
telephone, so that we could let Vidal know his 
daughter is here 

“Oh, father won't be uneasy. He was at 
home when I started and knew where I was 


going,” said Oriane. She smiled quite simply 
as she added, “ He won't be thinking I'm lost, 
with Mr. Gilray in charge.” 

“Fill your glasses with some of this excel 
lent hootch,” said Gilray gaily, “and let us 
drink good luck to the joint venture. Vidal was 
a wise man to take that old autocrat at his 
word and get out. He'll do far better on his 
own, as he has always wished to be. Hope he 
got his last quarter’s salary paid down in 

’ 4 . 

“Why,” laughed Oriane, “you don’t suppose 
that Mr. Quigley would have any difficulty in 
paying, do you? Whatever we may think he 
lacks, he has certainly plenty of money 

“Oh, doubtless!) Of course, I know nothing 
about it, Miss Vidal; fresh from the back- 
blocks, as vou are all aware; a mere kangaroo, 
as the old boy has it. Well, here's to the gar- 
dens! Good luck to the flowers!’ 

He raised his glass, Yvonne joining with 
enthusiasm. Through Aymon’s mind rushed 
sudden memory of an old piping voice slowly 
and laboriously enunciating— 

Bonne chance aux jardins! 
Bonne chance aux eurs pales et fréles .. 

Involuntarily he looked at Oriane, and in 
stantly he knew that she was thinking the sanie 
thought 

Something thrilled between them as their 
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horses. They wert 
carrving her away 
He must mount and 
ride, but he had no 
horse, only a bicycle. 
Where was it? He 
was seeking for it, 
breathless, panting, 
up and down the 
narre W lane that 
leads to Havelet 

and all the time the 
horses” feet thudded 
and thudded 


uder, ouder—and 
her voice cried t 
him *Mr. Vaux 
laurens! Wake up! 
Wak ip! lymon! 
please wake up, 
please wake a 

Ihe sound of her 
voice calling him by 
his name did avail 
at last to awaken 


him trom his stupor 


f first sleep hte 
started upright in 
bed The thudding 


continued, the voice 
continued someone 
was beating — softly 
on his door and 


calling him te 


It was very darl 
conscious of sme Hing 
spoke, heavy with 
hear—I'm coming !’ 
He gr ped for the 
llow v its light 


tween three and fou 


1 
at to put on over his sleeping-suit, and hast 


ened t the d T 








*** Oh, forgive me if | have done wrong to call Drawn 61 ; 
“ 3 2 a 2 's6 Norman Sutcliffe 
you, but | think something is on fire 


pitch dark- and he was intense silence he could also hear a faint 


something unusual He crackling. 
mber “All right! I “It's outside the wall of the courtyard,” he 
cried, “It must be those piles of timber and 


electric torch beside his fencing that the builder has dumped down 
iw that the hour was le there! And, by Jove! if it catches that stack 
r oclock— snatched up a of furze the house will be in dan ee He 

faced her, pale with excitement. “There’s a 


tack almost touching the house just vevond 


Outside stood Oriane, a candle in her hand I sav, there’s not a minute to lose! Would you 
She wort ne of Tante’s quaint nighties, with add to your kindness by rousing the others? 
her own mot ne coat over it Her face was CGilray first. I’m off to waken Thomas, but he 
strained and ¢ er sleeps hike the dead!” 

Oh, forgive me if} T have done wrong to call \s he spoke he was swiftly putting on his 
but IT think something mewhere is on boots, and while she ran off, promptly obedient, 
hire } breathe int see anything, but i! the directior { Gilrav’s quarter he 
n't vou smell ? natched his electric torch and whiried down 

\ I melt something the moment | the newel stair and out of the house. 

vol he rephed It tronger in my room 
than it 1 t here in the passage -that looks 
is wert it e the house-coming 1 me : 

Rite ae eau Wace war eee CHAPTER XXXI 
” Vil run vnstairs and see what's A Witch-burning 

Look it of your window —I think it faces HE door of th ttage proved t un 
the sar way as 1 fancied I locked, and Avmon awoke his retainer by 
ee a glare.” the simple expedient of dragging him out 

He darted back into h room, she following, of bed upon the floor, velling “Fire!” the 
ind leaned through the t I thick vhil ; 

t} vall 1 } ld distinguish a Even Thomas's sloth responded to this on 
redn 1 1 nt thi h the dens« slaught, and th moment his eve were really 
va te loped = tl world; and in the open his master was off, as fast as he could, 
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eee a 


groping his way act the courtyard by mak 
hand on the wall. 

As one stands at the front door of the Grange, 

the courtyard is bounded on the right by a 

wall running forward from the house-end and 


pierced, fifty r sixty feet along, by the big 
ld gateway and the smaller one beside it 
Right against the he e-end, on the outer 

side of this wall, stood the furze-stack; and 


from it, all the way down to the gate, quanti 
ties of inflammable material—a large consign 
men of split oak fencing, many cartloads of 
boards and struts, as well as heavy posts 


were piled up in the lee of the wall ready for 


With profound relief Aymon remembered that 





they had s et 1 overnight in pi g Gil 
ray’s car inside the ird and covering it with 
a tarpaulin 

Feeling hi wav, h hand on the wall, he 
ucceeded in reaching the open gate. 

As soon as he was thr h it, clear traces 
of evil design met his eve 


» that he could 


The blaze here lit p the f 


ee objects within a few yard f him; and he 
perceived that I f the lighter and more 
inflammable wood had been dragged from it 
place and piled cl to the stack 


The incendiatr had evidently made severa 
attempts to fire the stack itself; but the task 
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cried to Gilray to seize upon Anne and _ hold 
her. 

“Let the place Lurn,” he shouted, “so long 
is you catch that old woman! ” 

“It's all right ’”—Vvonne’s” gallant voice 


sounded in his ear. “That wood is burning 
itself out, and Tante is at her window with 
water. I think she has put out the rick—I’m 


» 


going to help her—you take care of Oriane— 

She was gone, and in Aymon’s ears was an 
unmeaning clamour, the witch’s yells of “ Burn 
her, burn her, as your forefathers burnt 
women,” mingled with men’s voices, rising in 


a wild crescendo of excitement, then ceasing 
somewhat suddenly. 

It all seemed to him far away and of small 
importance compared with the fatal question as 
to how far Oriane was hurt. 

Raising himself on one knee, he lifted the 
limp, unresisting girl, propping her against 


him. He could not see the extent of her in 
uries; all was blurred to his smarting eyes, 
tormented by fog and smoke. He could descry 


black scorched patches upon her long coat here 
and there, and he feared that it might have 
burnt through to her body; but for the moment 
all he felt able to do was to rock her t und 
fro in his arms, murmuring little broken pleas 
x pardon for his brutal roughness of a few 
noments ago 

‘You know I had t I had to,” he muttered. 
‘It was necessary to put out the fire at once; 
and now I’ve been too rough--and I expect 
I've hurt you. Won't you speak a word to 
me---just a word—tell me you understand? .. .” 

No answer. She lay quite still, her soft limbs 


] 


all relaxed in his’ hold He knew that he 
ought to lift her, to carry her indoors and call 
the women to look after her Yet he knelt there 
like a fool, holding her, rocking her, murmur 
ing to her; until at last she made a queer 
little sound, almost as if she were laughing 
swiftly she smothered that sound by turning 
her face inwards so that it was hidden in 
the hollow of his neck There came another 
sound, a long, gasping sigh. He felt her warm 
breath upon his skin as she nestled agains 
him, and there flowed over him such a tide of 


sweetness uch overmastering keenness of sen 

Sation—that he trembled with the force of it. 
She whispered something very low it 

sounded like ** Dear Si//y! ’’—and in an instant 


though he had intended no such thing, his lips 
were on hers and the meaning of life stood re 


vealed No question was asked, no answer 


given; but all was understood. 
Could a kiss mean all that? 


The wonder of it shook him that he felt 
lazed It was as though, all his life long, he 
had awaited somethin desired something 
longed for mething he knew not what 
ind now Oriane had bestowed it upon him 

When he raised his head from that amazing 
on 1 gl ed ound, th world 
hanced 

Dawn w ibout ther rising slowly out of 
the sea; and with it came a little falterin 
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breeze from ultimate space, lifting the clammy 
robe of the mist and tearing it. 

He still felt the heat of the fire behind him; 
but when he turned and looked towards the 
wall there was only a leng line of glowing 
embers, with littie flames licking the wood here 
and there. Jestruction, charcoal, acrid odour 
and floating smuts were all that was left of 
Anne’s mad attempt. 


He turned back and stooped to help Oriane 


to rise. ‘To his surprise she jumped lightly t 
her feet and put up her hands to feel her dis 
hevelled head. “Shan’t I carry you?” he 


asked wistfully, and once again heard her soft, 
mischievous laugh. 


I’m perfectly all right,’ she said, ‘* except 
for my looks. I wish the daylight wouldn't 
come till I’m tidy again.” 

Under the murk of smoke and the smart ot 
scorching he grinned appreciation. “By Jove, 
I expect I look a handsome lover ! ” 

‘Not so beautiful as 1 am. Oh, Aymon, tell 
me the horrid truth—is there exy of my front 


hair ieft: 


Plenty; but there's a nasty wet burn all up 
your left arm, and there may be—must be— 
others under your clothes. You were well 
alight when I got hold of you. I believe you're 
in agony, only you won't say so.” 

“If I am, then | prefer agony to any ex- 
perience I have yet tried.” 

He wrapped a handkerchief rognd her arm— 
met her eyes—drew her back into his arms for 
a moment. “It was true—-you meant it?” he 
whispered idiotically 


J think [ should rather ask if you meant 


it,” was her tremulous retort. “ You know I 
I didn’t think you did-—in fact, rather the 
reverse. DPerhaps you'd better take time to con- 


ider calmly 


His lips on hers concluded that remark, 





Come along—you'’re delirious,” he said 

1 v. ** You must have your wounds seen 
to be put to bed. March! ” 

bent their steps towards the gateway, 

yawning dim and black in the pallid, hazy 

dawn Within the courtyard, near the house 

loor, a group of people was faintly visible, 


standing round a bench upon which something 
lay extender 


Avmon caught back Oriane, putting his hand 
ver her eves “Don’t look! Come indoors. 
I.et me lead you past, you’ve had enough shocks 
for one night. . ..” 


But she went on resolutely. “Yvonne is there 


vd ‘I i nd Marthe let me look, \ymon ! 

Is she dead 

The others stood aside to let them approach. 
Amt Bougourd lay still and rigid along the 
bench, her fierce eyes upturned. 

Gilray, winding 1 round his scorched 
finge! looked up ruefully 

‘LI did what I could Never before believed 
ll that dope about the superhuman strength of 
lunatics,” said he apologetically. “1 couldn't 
hold her. looked as if she was determined to 





et her end in the appropriate fashion tor 
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' ‘ ghty Dar ‘ 
Thank God she'll do re harm,” said 
Aymon gravely 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Quigley Issues Invitations 


rw June, not mere by the almanac,. but 
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| nsation he had 
first t ung her hand 
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n f f \ he had not perceived 
t t him to hi 
t H 1 he {1 how Oriane had 
, it reature har 
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that mistake 
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I was thinking,” she wh red, when fo 
some long minutes th had st 1 together j 
a greeting that was al t silent, “thinking a 
| night » much I ] Uncle P sia 
low happy this w ld i him.” 

‘I th t that t r lover N 
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She was no match for his speed, and he caught her up at the Drawn by 


Norman Sutcliffe 
very moment when she flung the girl towards the flames ""—p. 1154 
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“TI have thought n that Anne herself wa Vidal had to stand sorrowfully aside and wat 








Quigley looked mildly interested. “Odd 
place to await them—Guernsey ? ” he suggested. 

Yvonne laughed. “He never meant to. He 
ran over for a few days and found the island 
so fascinating and the hotel so comfy that he 
couldn't leave. So he wrote his people to pick 
him up here, and he’s not even quite sure that 
they got his letter. He thinks they may have 
started first.” 

‘So that he may be, so to speak, marooned ? ” 
said Quigley sneeringly. 

‘Oh, pardon, sir, but that’s bunkum,” said 
Manby. “He can find out by wireless exactly 
where the yacht is.” 

“That's the ridiculous part of it—he doest 
know her name,” laughed Yvonne. “ His father 
bought her after he left, and said he was going 


t 


to change her name.” 

“That voung man strikes me as exceptionally 
brainless for a Colonial,” remarked Quigley 
with a contemptuous smile. 

Manby referred to a notebook which he held 
in his hand “Took here, sir, I think Mr. 
Vauxlaurens and Miss Vidal are both on your 
list ? 

“Ah! Quite so,” said Quigley suavely He 
turned to the young couple. “Il am giving a 
dinner here,” said he, “on the night of the 
gvymkhana at Clos des Mariers. We shall be 
using the whole of the club premises that after 
noon for other purposes, so the management here 
are kind enough to let me give my dinner in 
the hotel. I feel I owe something to all those 
who are contributing so much to the success 
of mv club; so I am inviting a select compan 
from among the performers—-my own personal 
friends, and most of the important people on 
the island, such as the bailiff, the constable, 
etc.—and I hope we may have a very successful 
evening. Miss Langlois has promised t 
her solo dance from the Guernsey Lily ballet 
afterwards.” 


repeat 


Won't it be fun?” cried Yvonne gaily. “I 
never knew anyone have such ripping ideas as 
this man has! And there is Hugh, just com 
ing in Hallo, Hugh! <Any news of the vacht 
vet 

“ Nothing,” said Gilray, who was in morning 
Iress, as he came forward and shook hands 


with Aymon and Qriane, offering congratula 
tions 

“Seen it coming n, of course, for a l 
time,” said he jovially, “and would like to ae 


if not intrusive, that it seems to he the real 


thing; jolly near ideai-—what? I think the 
Guernsey Lily ballet ought to end up with a 
tableau consisting of this precious pair as a 
entre-piece, scattering little sachets of thei 
renowned perfume all among the audience 
Jolly fine ad that w 1 make, wouldn't it 
And, you know, wer nothin in Guernsey 
if not commercial.” 

loud cries of shame!” declared Miss de 
Bailleul, who was standi near As a repi 
entative of the old order 1 challenge that 
calumny! Look at Mr. Vauxlaurens and Miss 


” 


Vidal! Isn't that pure romance? 
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Looks to me,” returned Gilray wickedly, 
“much more like an inordinately cute business 
leal! Don't shoot, please ! ” 


CHAPTER XXKXIII 
The Guernsey Lily Triumphs 


“ HAT a crowd! Oh, what a crowd! 


If numbers of pe ple mean success, 
then I should think the fortune of the 
Clos-Miariers Ch ea 

It was the elder Miss de Bailleul whx spoke, 


and she sat d 


ib is made 





wn with relief upon the chair 
which Aymon Vauxlaurens found for her in a 
corner of the club restaurant. 

The players in the bridge tournament had 
just risen from their tables and were flocking 
In for tea 


; hose who had been competing in 
the out-of-door events had most of them already 


had tea, but were still occupying the room in 
groups. ‘The ] 


ace was full of strangers, many 
of whom had been taking part in the visitors’ 
events, and were now in the delectabie island 
for the first time. 

One item alone in the afternoon’s programme 
was still to come, and that was the ballet of 
the Guernsey Lily. 

Phe nly 
Bailleul, whe 
ind satisfied 


here,” observed Miss de 
not seem thoroughly happy 
Manby. I feel quite sorry 








for him, he looks so pale and harassed.” 

No wonder,” answered Aymon, spoke 
to this lady—-his own family connexion—with 
less reserve than to any of his new friends, “As 


u know, Quigley, in his resentment at being 


turned down by Oriane, dismissed her father 


and set Manby in his place. He knows nothing 
of the job and is considerably overwhelmed.” 
“]T suppose the growing is immensely profit 
able? We seem to support our enormous popu 
lation upon it? ” 
Oh, growing profitable, 1 loubt, if 1 


‘I was meaning this estate in particular—the 


Well, as regards that, Vidal says it is just 
eginning to pay well He confidently antici 
pated a large profit as the result of this season ; 
but hitherto the enormous sums which Quigley 
id it upon it have had to be taken into 
( isideration 
Oh, of ¢ rst \tt all, he has only een 
it work three yea! 
Cuite He laid out thousand pon th 
clul ind its f es, and needed a big 





became a paying proposition That, of course, 
is our own difficult vith regard t r per 
fume--we have to carry on until profits begin 
t me in lortunately | have the old Manoir 
ve shan't starve n if w n't mal penny 
for th next tw irs ind 1 wn t a reat 
belief in my f re father-in-law 
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Bailleul There was the suspicion ot a chill by young Canziane as the fairy prince. Tt 
n her voice, and Aymon smiled at her rather danced, expressing without w ; the « 
m which brought them to eartl namely, th 
All same,” he iid, “vou do not think sire of the fairy queen to | a cht 
i Vida the right match for a Vauxlaurens; in-law from among the 1 ns 
nor do \y think that a Vauxlaurens should go Guernsey 
f \ ind commerct Ah! but what The sound of approachit . a 
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“Ever thought how easy 
this island would be t 
escape from?” 


‘To escape from?’ 
echoed Aymon, puzzled 
“Miéyes. Just run down 


there to the harbour, 
drop into a motor-boat, 
and if you once got off 
southwards they'd have 
a job to catch you.” 
“Thanks, well remem 
ber, when our creditors 
are pressing us,” said 
Avmon dryly. 

Gilray burst out laugh 
ing. Thought Pd put 
you wise in time,” said 


he “By the way, I sup 
pose the old man’s bring- js 
ing along Vvonne? 

“Ves, in his own car 


I saw them getting in, 
with Madame Blatt and 

I Canziane,” said 
rian Almost as she 
spoke, the car stopped at 
the door, and Quigley 
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As the dene ianalilinis ‘‘In an instant, though he : . 

alone the corridor into had intended no such ss 

t} Sait ueeoom. Oriane thing, his lips were on TT ARS 4 

isked Aymon in a low hers “—p. 1155 

Vol Has it evel 

struck you that Mr. Gilray is very much inter- occurred to me that it might be for the pur 
ted in Mr. Quigley ? ” pose of putting Quigley off his guard. He has 


ray? He seems to take no interest in 
g in the world but that mythical yacht.” 
thical? So you, too, think that? I feel 
y sure it is mythical; but I can’t vet make 
pt mind why Mr. Gilray has taken the 
trouble to invent it.” 

“Tnvent ? 





She laughed mischievously. “If your mind 
id not been so firmly fixed upon other things 
ever since you came to Guernsey, vou must, 


I think, have been struck by Mr. Gilray. You 
must have thought him a bit out of the ordi 


‘You see, he’s the only Australian I ever 
met. I sort of took him for granted.” 
it’s just it Not very many people do 
know Australians personally. Perhaps you may 
not have noticed—-or may never have heard 
that an Australian friend of the Grants came 
to the G.H. hotel a week or two back, just for 
a couple of nights, and the Grants asked him 
over here to lunch Mr. Gilray took that oppor- 
tunity to go over to Sark for the day.” 


‘L don't quite follow Do you mean that 

1 don't think Gilray is Australian? ” 

‘I haven't decided He has certainly deen 
to Anstralia—I’m sure of that; but I have a 
suspicion that he’s really American.” 


It he’s American, why should he pretend 
to be Australian? ” 
“That, of course, I can’t say; but it has 


certainly succeeded in making Quigley think 
him a duffer; which is very far from being 
the truth.” 

‘Fancy your having seen all this! I have 
been half inclined to think him a duffer my 
self; but now that you point it ont,” said 
Aymon, recalling what Gilray had said to him 
about Quigley and Yvonne in the char-a-banc, 
‘I begin to suppose myself the duffer. : 
Are you suggesting that Gilray is playing a 
part? That he is not what he seems? ” 

“T am sure he is playing a part; but, of 


course, I am not in his confidence Only 
Yvonne really knows him well.” 

*“Vouonne?”’ 

“But that you must know—mus? have seen!” 


‘I swear I never did. Yvonne? But she is 


playing up to Quigley?” 

“Only to help Gilray.” 

“But I don’t follow. How is Gilray helped 
by her flirtations? ” 

“Don’t pretend to be stupid, Aymon! If I 
am right in guessing that Quigley’s proceedings 
are of interest to Gilray, Yvonne might tell him 
many useful things. She might find out Quig- 
ley’s future plans, for instance 

“Vou mean, in fact, that something has been 
going on all this time under my lordly nose of 
which I was wholly ignorant?” 

“Vou have had other things to occupy your 
great mind,” she told him teasingly; and then 
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wreaths of smoke. Gilray sat motionless for 
some time, his eyes upon the door. Quigley 
did not reappear. At last Gilray rose from 
his place, remarked, “Think I'll go and hurry 
Quigley,” and passed out of the room along 
the corridor to the telephone booth in the hall. 
The door of it was closed, and he asked of 
Relton, who was in the hall talking to one of 
the maids, “Is Mr. Quigley still on the 
phone ? < 

“Yes, sir,” replied the porter without look- 
ing round 

Gilray hesitated just another few moments. 
The door of the booth was of glass, but a 
large coloured poster hung over it so that he 
ould not see within. After a pause he went 
forward deliberately and opened the door. The 
booth was empty, the receiver of the instru- 
ment standing on the table. 

The young man muttered words under his 
breath. He swung round on Relton. 
“Relton, where has Mr. Quigley gone? ” 
“He's telephoning, sir.” 
“He is not. Took for yourself. Where did 


“Back to the dining-room, I suppose, sir, 
though I never saw him come out of the 

th,” said Relton, puzzled. 

“He has not gone back to the dining-room 
I came out to look for him and must have 
passed him,” 

“Well, he can’t have gone out, sir, nor yet 
upstairs, for I've been here ever since 

“Did you see him go into the telephone 
booth ? ” 


“VYes—well, no, sir—not actually. He had 
his table-napkin in his hand as he came along 
the corridor, and he gave it to me. ‘ Take that 
back to one of the waiters,’ he said. ‘ I brought 
it with me by mistake nd it’s in my way.’ 1 


went along the passage to the dining-room and 


handed it in to Charles, saying it was Mr 
(Juigley’s rhen I came back here.” 
“Was this young lady here all the time? ” 
“No, sir. She came downstairs not two 


minutes ago 
“So there was nobody at all in the hall when 
Mr. Quigley went into the telephone booth?” 
“Only Mr. Manby, sir” 


“Then I’ve lost him,” said Gilray savagely. 

Relton stared at him in amazement. “ Mr. 
Quigley can't have gone out of the hotel, sir, 
if that’s what you mean 

‘Can't have gone out? Why not? ” 

“Because I closed the street doors when 
linner began Iry them, sir.” Gilray did s 
Thev were fast. “I really think, sir, that Mr 
Quigley must have gone back to the dining 
room Why, the speeches hadn't begun! He 
wouldn't go out without leaving word with 
Mr. Manby, was it ever » urgent,” objected 
Relton, puzzled by the other's perturbation, 

“T wonder if he did leave word with 
Manby,” muttered Gilray, though in his heart 
he knew the truth. Turning, he walked back 


down the corridor into the dining-room, where 


the guests were growing restive. The strangers 
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at the outer tables had been waiting to hear 
the speeches. Now they seemed to think that 
they were wasting time, and had better be 
moving into the ballroom. Heads were turned 
eagerly as he entered. 

He went straight to Manby. “I think you 
ought to fetch Quigley,” he said. “People are 
getting impatient.” 

Manby rose. He was very pale. “He's at 
the telephone,” he replied in a choked voice 

“No,” replied Gilray. “He is not telephon- 
ing. Do you think he may have gone up- 
stairs?’ 

“Tl see,” stammered the secretary, and went 
out. : 

Vauxlaurens, receiving a summons from Gil- 
ray’s eyes, rose and joined him. Motioning 
him to follow, Gilray hurried out of the room; 
and as soon as they were out of hearing he 
said in tones of suppressed fury: 

“He's off! Done me in the eye, in spite 
of everything! Right here is where I get off. 
They'll break me for this! ” 

“What are you talking about? ” 

“Quig, of course. ‘Tell me—if you wanted 
to nip out of this hotel quick, which way 
would you go, the front door being fastened ? ” 

“Through the billiard-room into the garden 
—cut across the restaurant grounds and come 
out in St. Julian’s Avenue.” 

“That's what he did. Never went to the 
phone at all—got rid of Relton—-bolted. No 
doubt his car was waiting in the avenue to 
run him down to the harbour. But he may 
not have been able to embark that moment. 
I.et's go and see.” 

“What makes you think he’s off? And if 
he is, what concern is that of yours? ” asked 
Aymon bluntly. 

“ Heavens, man, I can’t start explaining now ! 
Take it from me it’s pretty urgent.” 

“Tf you tell me that, Tl nip on my _ bike 
and run down to the harbour for you, while 
you keep an eye lifting here.” 

“Good man! Find out what craft have left 
port, and where bound. Hustle, won't you? 
If you're in time, tell the harbourmaster to 
detain him. Say the U.S. Government police 
want him.” 

In two minutes Aymon in his dinner-jacket, 
coatless, hatless, was flying on his push-bike 
down the deserted picr 

The summer night was clear, moonless, pow- 


dered with stars rhe air held the slight chill 
of the boisterous breeze which whipped the 
waters of the Channel. The riding-lights of 
the vachts—--the first flight of the season, many 
of them only just come into the basin—made 
ruby, emerald and diamond gems upon the 
cheek of night. The revolving lights flashed 
clear from Alderney to Jersey. He met no 


ir, not even a foot-passenger, all the way 
The harbourmaster was standing superfntend 
ing the piling of some stores at the place where 
the steamers come in. He told Aymon that 
no craft of any description had left port since 
sunset: and Aymon rode back, wondering 
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“That’s so. I thought this was her day, 
and she should have it at any cost. The old 
boy put up such a grand bluff, didn’t he? ” 

“By the way,” said Aymon suddenly, “those 
bits of jewellery he gave our girls are valuable. 
I'm afraid we ought to advise them to hand 
them back to the shop he robbed.” 

But when subsequently an attempt was made 
to find out where the gifts were purchased, it 
was soon ascertained that it was nowhere upon 
the island. Old man Quigley had meant that 
the two should keep their prizes 


sje 

Aymon and Oriane talked it all over the fol- 
lowing day, a day of cloudless blue, of soft 
warm zephyrs, one of the days in which one 
feels that heaven maybe will prove to be not so 
very unlike the Channel Islands. 

logether they wander these two—up from 
Petit Bot along the cliff path, their feet crush 
ing the glowing petals of every kind of wild 

wer. 

‘IL don't believe that I should have been 
really happy transplanted,” remarked the girl, 
“Yvonne wonders 
1ow I can face life here. She is longing for 
New York whereas I| feel that here is 
where I belong; and you, too.’ 

“Ves,” he said, “we belong. This ”—-he laid 

hand upon the gold of the prostrate broom, 
the cushions of thrift-—‘this is the mettle of 
ir pasture. We are the products of Guernsey, 
we will stay by her.” 

Later they wandered past the gate of 


after a delicious silence. 


an 


Caparne’s hermit studio. He was in his wild 
irden, and he smiled upon them his tranquil 
ile, of the man who lives with Nature. He 


new and loved Oriane, whom he called the 


Drvad; and h is beginning to love Aymon, 
1 ’ 

Come in,” he said, “and look at = my 
sazania They have never bloomed better.” 

They passed into that enchanted thicket, 
Whereit ne knows not how much is accident 
ind how much the talent of him whose hand 
esign i howed them the bell-spiked wat 
nia, the statice macrophylla which come 
from the Canary Islands, the babiana, the 
ritonia a dozen others which you may hardly 
find elsewher Then he led them into the 
studio ‘Come,” he said, “and choose a pr 
ture for yvour wedding present 

‘We want to coax 1 to come and paint 
Grange des Fées especially for us, before we 


begin to make it painfully tidv, as I fear we 
must,” pleaded Aymon. “Paint it as it is 
how, in all its age and decrepitude, so that in 
lavs to come 


r children may sav, ‘ Thus it 
was in the f 1 


reat-great-aunt, 





1 t 1 is they asked, 


inter prot 


and then they told him the news which wa 


(The End) 
OSAP RLS 
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convulsing the island—the sensational disap- 
pearance of Quigley. He listened with his calm 
blue eyes dilated, and a very slight appear- 
ance of depression. 

“ He bought six pictures from me,” he sighed. 

“And did not pay for them? ” cried Aymon. 

“And did not pay for them.” 

They knew that the lost sum would repre- 
sent half a year’s livelihood to him. 

“Put in your claim at once,” urged Aymon. 

here will be assets. The club is worth 
money. Someone will buy it and carry on.” 

“Even though I lose all, I am thankful to 
hear the man is gone,” said the artist tran 
juilly “He was not a good influence here.” 

“The old women say the devil flew away 
with him,” Oriane told him with her whimsical 
smile. “It is known that he had dealings with 
Anne Bougourd; poor old Anne!  Apolline 
Lepage assured me this morning that Anne 
herself came to fetch him last night, and that 
various guests at the hotel noticed a smell of 
sulphur.” 

‘I am not surprised to hear that he was in 
financial difficulties,” said Caparne; “but I 
should not have thought he was in a situation 
to render flight necessary.” 

“The police of the United States have just 
discovered who he is,” replied Aymon, “ The 
crash is not, I think, financial, though no 
doubt he was in money difficulties. The point 
was that Gilray had obtained an extradition 
warrant, and that Quigley somehow got wind 
of it. How much or how little he told Manby, 
1 don’t expect we shall ever know. He, poor 
chap, is pretty badly left. He declares that 
it is all Oriane’s doing. The man had gone 
clean off his head about her, and it made him 
reckless. Gilray pointed out that Quigley has 
a wife and a family of grown-up children over 
there, but he hardly seemed to think that 
mattered Hlis feeling is that the man was so 


remarkable that one should not judge him by 
rdinary standards.’ 

“Quigley will fade into legend,” said Oriane 
amily, “and bit by bit all the romance of 
the island will follow suit. Where Anne's hovel 
clung to the cliff they will start building a 
| w before \ can draw breath 


‘But when we make our fortune with Sar 


nian Bouquet,” said Aymon, holding her close 

to : Stee. eS will buy back Clos des 

Miries und tt 1 it once more into a priv il€ 
rk, wil ve not a 


She rested her cheek against his sleeve. 
“Even if they build glasshouses and bunga 
lows to the very water’s edge,” she murmured, 
till there will be sea and the rocks 
they can't tame th cean—nor take away our 
rizons from us: I feel as if nothing—nothing 
ever destroy the spell 
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pity that we should lag behind in respect of 
their air! 
months all goes well enough, and the death 


But it is so. During the summer 


rate from bronchitis and pneumonia falls 
very low. But when winter comes, and we 
pollute the air with coal smoke, we stifle 
The breath of life be- 
comes a polson-gas indeed. A fortnight 


ourselves to death. 


after every spell of fog in our cities the 
death rate from bronchitis and pneumenia 
runs up, often to more than double the 
average figure. In Pittsburg I learnt that 
the death rate from pneumonia there used 
to be the highest in the world, and the 
worst figures were reached not in the coldest 
sections of the city, up on the hillsides, but 
in the smokiest. It is the pollution that 
kills, not the cold, and that is certainly 
true of our winters. 


Night Air is Purest 

Do not fear the night air in our country, 
where the mosquito of malaria—which, I 
fancy, gave night air its bad reputatton—is 
almost unknown. In our cities the night air 
, thanks to the extinc- 
tion of many fires and the dispersal of their 
smoke by the wind. Indeed, anyone who 


is actually the purest 


studies the cotton-wool filters in which we 


estimate the pollution of our urban air from 
hour to hour might be excused for saying 
that about 3.0 a.m. is the only hour at which 
it is really safe for any citizen to take a 
breath. If we really knew and valued the 
things we live by, this pollution of the ai 
would long ago have been made impossible, 
and the shameful and cruel death rate from 
the respiratory diseases, now our chief 
enemies in this country, would have gone 
the way that typhoid went when the pure 


water of life was restored to our cities. 


Sunlight—an Antiseptic 

With air goes LIGHT, third in my present 
list of the things the body lives by, but 
second to none. ‘‘In the beginning God 
said, Let there be light.”’. For many years 
of reiteration on this theme, which I have 
at last succeeded in placing in every mouth, 


only one apology ts needed that the half 


: 
has not been told Readers who wish to 


learn more and help others to see the light 


* 


may join the Sunlight League,* founded 


last summer on a_ resolution moved by 
myself and already an etlective servant of 


many light-starved children, such as those 

* Patron, Queen Alexandra Chairman of Council, 
Dr. ¢ W. Saleeby Hon. Treasurer, the Marquess of 
Graham. Off 37 Russell Square V.C., where its 


Journal, Sunlight ( zd. post free), may be obtained 
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whom we sunned and served in Ken Wood 
last year. It has long been known that 
sunlight is an antiseptic, but it is only 
recently that, thanks to the Committee on 
Light appointed by the Medical Research 
Council early in 1922 at my instigation, we 
have learnt the unique power of sunlight to 
fortify the blood, to arm the white cells, its 
home defence army, and thus conquer in- 
vading microbes. Sunlight does to these 
white cells exactly the opposite of alcohol, 
the “mocker,” which paralyses them. The 
best antiseptic outside the body is sunlight, 
and the best antiseptic inside the body is 
sunlit blood. 
There should never be another case of 
rickets, ‘‘ the English disease,’ in England 
or in any other country, now that we know 
how sunlight prevents it; ana the whole 
‘diseases of dark- 
ness,” as [ call them, will vanish when we 
restore the breath and the light of life, 
in their natural purity, to our malurbanized 


hideous gamut of the 


lives. Some hope is offered by a Bill which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has promised for 
next year, and meanwhile and thereafter 
we must all spread the light as we have 
seen it, for Shakespeare was right long ago, 
and ‘‘ There is no darkness but ignorance.”’ 


Fooc—the Product of Living Bodies 

Foopb of course is the fourth and last of 
the physical things which must enter the 
body for it to live by. With the exception 
of a few salts, all our food is itself the 
product of living bodies which, like our own, 
ight and water to live by. 
Hence, when we darken and destroy our 
own lives by urban smoke, we should re- 


need air and | 


member that we are also injuring and 
stunting the vegetable life in our kitchen 
gardens and our allotments and thus reduc- 
ing the supply of fresh, home-grown food 
which is so vastly superior to anything else, 
and of which we produce far too little. 
Experiments with lettuces and cabbages, 
etc., of the same kind, grown in the same 
soil within and without our smoky cities, 
proved this important point long ago. 
Kood is of course a subject for volumes, 
and [ can scarcely do more than name it 
here. But the sum and substance of all 
the recent work on the subject may be given 
in a few words. When we say that food is 
one of the things the body lives by, we mean 
pure, natural, complete food, just as we 
need to make similar qualifications in 
respect of water, alr and light. For in 
stance, the ‘‘ kindly fruits of the earth ’’ no 
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longer suffice to live by it we first depl te do not mean only such games as cricket or 
and pervert them | a\ recently had tenn In its noblest form play becomes 
some analyses made tt iodine content vhat we call art, such as the art of musi 

of various wheat product lodine found We need more facilities for play in th 

in whole meal and in ordinat bran, but country, primarily but n 


not in white flour, nor in the elaborately peopl \bove al we need 
prepared bran which is now so popular in loor play, since there the bod 
America. air and light; more playing fiel 


The reader may | sibly remember 1 air swimminy-baths and m 
discussion of iodine last vear, and here I Ourts, such as one = seé 


may be added that 1 enough was then \merica At other tim 
said as to the value of this irreplaceabl tastes we need more s¢ 


constituent of a complete = dietary. In nging,’’ as it is called in 





Switzerland, th United States, Canada, When we counsel yu pe pl to av 


New Zealand the adt rable r¢ ilt of the pu i house and ni e 4 5, We hou 


abolition of a great mass of disease is bein otier them — treasure n | of the 
‘ } ‘ f —— val ‘ ‘ a | war ther 

attained by the re ration reli me » the ash again whi arn them 

unnat iral qgietary Dy which we vainly \ Kill }OY teetotallers, ) h-corners 


to live And this is only the latest of many nently turned down, vuld subscr 

ucn examples. I 

For the Soul—Work case against alcohol is that it is the create 
For the soul we first need WorK. Other | jov on earth and that we e it 


wise body and soul devenerate. We were P e we believe in the \ te, even t 


made for action and even for strugyl lt t extent of the poet. ' rdsworth, w 
we do not use our teeth the ay. ** Very vrote 
well we ie not wante will ) \nd | - ‘8 4 
go the ao a Wi il ittribute of body ht th tir it 
and mind They need to work in order to 
live and thrive in ppie ie Ont Love and Worship 
there will be work for all, of kinds worthy Lovi ne of the thir | live 
of the human body and mind It Vora 1 ea l en 
, en en la | ve ‘ are 

The Importance of Play eed, wo which only 1 and | 

PLAY is another of the thin we live by 1 ould be allow ) e at al 
To desire it is not a proof of original sin in Here | mean what Shakespeare meant wl 
childhood It is not merely a means of he made a simple, 1 ‘ 1 avow t 
letting off superfluous steam, as some philo t ve is “Sto be 


ophers have taught It is not only a mean ervice.”’ Happy the ive, in 


of rehe arsiny’ the erio ac Vile of adult pe m Or a ca e. an ct f such |} 
life, as when a cat en rage her kitten In its most exalt for ! love 
to play and thu to learn | wt catcn its WORSHIP. and that t f t il la 
prey for itself Doubtle that ne of the { e thin the soul 

functions of e pla t not all SO re m li we lit 
Play i me of the thing hat the adult by t nd light an f nd wate 
lives by It is one of the e: rf life l vork 1 plav and love ‘ p 
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Fig. 1.—Clean and inspect the 


aerial 


S the evenings draw in at the close of 


the year, thoughts naturally turn to 


the wireless 


set 


and its potential 


pleasures. The enthusiastic amateur will no 


doubt have kept the wireless set in commis- 


sion through the whole of the year, but any 


wireless set that has 


some time will be all t 


been untouched for 


he better for a cleans 


ng and general overhaul. 


The aerial is well 


mn, and in the case 


will be best to lowe1 


atter of no difticulty 


ported by a halvard 


a pulges to the ma 


] 
s | me eno ivh 
aerial to drop to tl 


attaching 


length of cord. Bru 


nail-brush (Fig. 1) to 


ltt, and imspect it for 


rv frayed ends. Th 


would justify the pu 


new length of aertal 


carefully examine tl 





th careful atten- 
an oO itdoor aerial it 
t to the ground, a 
if the wire is sup 


cord running ovel 


loosening the halvard, make sul 


] 


allow the 
round, 1t 

l furthe1 
\\ t 

ibbing- or 
emove the 
ny broken 

1 Ol . 

( int ot t 
Wire Dut i 


The 


ts Wireless Season 


By Edward Hobbs 


these should be replaced. The connecting 
cords or leads should then be given a 
very critical inspection, and if any are 
at all frayed or worn should unhesitat- 
ingly be replaced, otherwise they are sure 
to break during the storms of winter at a 
time when reception is particularly desired. 
If, however, the cords are in good condition, 
they should be rubbed over with a rag 
steeped in linseed oil to waterproof the line 
and lengthen its life. 

Particular attention should be given to 
the joint in the lead-in wire where it con- 
nects to the aerial, and, if soldered, see that 
the joint is perfect. If the wires are simply 
twisted together it will be best to separate 
the joint and thoroughly cleanse the wires 
by rubbing them with emery-paper. The con- 
nexion is then preferably made by soldering 
and the joint finished with a wrapping of 
insulating tape. Similar attention should be 
given to the lead-in wire at its connexion to 
the lead-in terminal. In any case, this had 
better be unfastened, the washers and nuts 
cleaned and the wire then clamped securely 
in place by screwing up the nuts with a 
spanner or pair of pliers. 


Retix the aerial high as possible, and 


then vive attention to the earth connexion, 


examining this wire throughout from the set 





Fig. 2.—Cleaning the condenser plate 
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to its termination. If a water tap is used a The set itself 
the earthi edium, see that the wire 
makes good metallic contact with the tap. 
If it is properly soldered and the joint is 


sound do not disturb it, but if tw 





will have to be dealt with 
according to its individual construction, but 
in any case, whether it is a simple crystal 
sect or a multi-valve receiver of e 

-d around ign, the whole of 
the tap, or fixed witl 


and the sur 
h a screw or one of — face of the panel, the knobs, dial 


the exteriot1 


the patent fastene! 


dials and othe 

f; ers, undo the joint, clean part that are accessible should be tho 

the point faces, and |! i emble ; pberore, rous hly ( leansed from dust and dirt. For 
If the earth plate 1 iT of the 


proprietary this purpose a small tooth-brush 
earth pipes or the ce, a counsel of pertec petrol or benzine is most | 


I leipiul, but it 
tion is to remove the late I ! the earth, must not be used to excess, and in any 
or at least uncover the earth to a depth of | case this should be done in the open ait , 
6 in. or so and make positive that the away from any exposed lights, otherwise a 
earth connecting wire is s¢ Vv attached to conti gration May ensue rh hould be 
the place and that th int i ound and followed by rubbing with cha is leather. 
clean. If not remedy th I t | I 


rminais nou 





whote Of tl pa t ld | 
to pieces, the mova parts of t 
Catwhisker mount ¢ ied, ¢ I 
with very fine blue k emery 
With a moist fa co\ 1 wit a 
trace ot fine emery-] wader and 
\ ipped aroun t nger,t 
rplus emery bei I | 
and the remainder used as if 
were emery-paper. The crystal will 
probably be ill the | ter 1f it 1 
dipped in benzine to remove any 
rease or dust upon its surfat 
Do not use petrol, which lea a 





Fig. 3 \ simple test 


filament resistance 


: ; { < Reassem! the parts 
for adjustment of the “ 


act { 
place th } ‘ \ ime sper variable conden . , 
on the earth \ e than repay the nly be bet for clear 

trouble involved, by the increased purity and nt Generally, 1 to 
trength of reception nte of the set, i I O re 

The batteries should be looked to next, as the panel and withdraw ts « 

if these are rage tteru mulat | ) iv n t \ 

they wil | bab! 1 nn} na n The ved and set or 
novice hould t tempt to recondition vhere fre from risk of ch 1 
accumtllato It far better to send them himage the hiament I < I 
to a reputable fir n ! e the i 1 ula m the back f the par 1 « K 
tors cleaned out, refill ith acid and pro OV mprae cif 
perly recharged Tt} i no practica n ( n to ae \ cor 
method of re-energizin dinary type of le )| but 4 val 
dry batter and a new one | ld be } nden til same val' 
cured, if necess . O he lares cable | n } p | 
capacity Make ure | tl batterv tel t it n 

ina ivé pe fectly ean I nece | deal th the I 
brighten the joint fac emery-pa] tain a pie of thin 

If these part re dirt } rr tance blade ¢ ec fow } I ( 
nere n nnece t nad wray I na I 
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free trom the 
is shown in one of the illustra- 


moving veins until they are 
fixed one, a 
tions (Fig. , and wipe the space between 
the plates with the linen as is there shown. 
This will remove most of the dirt, a surpris- 
ing amount of which will be found to have 
this does not 


accumulated. If produce a 


satisfactory result an ordinary pipe-cleanei 


will answer the purpose. Treat the other set 
of vanes in the same way and then inspect 
all the connexions. 

Also notice particularly when the moving 
plates are rotated that they do not touch the 
fixed plates. This is most 


only one of the plat s touches in the slightest 


Important, as il 


degree it wil riously impair reception and 
may set up crackling noises in the tele 
phones. Che remedy Is simple. If oniv one 


plate is atfected it can generally be pushed 
! 


1 


back into position with the blade of a pen 


knife or some similar stiff, thin article. If 


all the moving plates appear to be nearer to 





one s of the fixed plates than io the others 
it indicates that the adjusting screw re- 
quires attention, This is generally a set- 
screw, 01 illed nut, and adjustment is 
effected by loosening the lock-nut, tighten 
ing the set-screw and then retightening the 
lock-n Retightening the screw varies 
the position of the moving plates in respect 
to the fixed plate Particular attention 
should be given to this detail 

The N nt resistances in the case of 
valve se hould be cleaned by brushing 
with a tooth bn ish, using the tiniest trace 
of petrol if the coiled spring which forms 
the resistance is at all dirty. Next test the 
contact between the n arm and the 


coil b nserting a thin piece of paper be- 
tween the ar and the coil, as is shown in 


the illustration (Fig. 3). The paper should 





( leanins the valve legs 








Fig. 5.—An inexpensive bracket 
for the loud-speaker 


held by the arm at all 


purpose the test 


be firmly contact 


points, for which must be 
made around the whole of the resistance. If 
the contact is defective, the arm may be bent 
down a little or the adjustment nuts tight- 
A sure, but sweet and 
smooth connexion to the filament 


the proper handling 


ened up as requisite, 
resistance 
is very desirable for 
and functioning of the set. 

All connexions 
Those whi h are soldered shoul 1 


should undergo a careful 
inspection. 
be examined and be gently pulled to make 
they are sound. If they are de- 
tective should be Con- 
nexions made to components fitted within the 
and the 


sure that 


thev resoldered. 


back of the case, terminals 


] 


like should be looked to and if neces 
sary cleaned and_ reconnected. Be 


connexions al 
to the 


very careful that the 


made in the same order and 
same potints as before. 
\ prolific source of crackling noises 


socke tis or 


due to 


is often found in the valve 


th valve holder sometimes 





slack fitting, but more often to the 
presence of dirt or foreign mattet 
Phe sockets should be cleaned with a 

la 


little piece of linen wrapped aroune 
crochet hook or small piece of wire. 
The valve, if it has been in use for 
| 


me time, wil he all the better if 
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wiping the legs with a smali piece of very (Fi 5 This bracket is very suitable { 
fine emery-paper neatly folded up and held a loud-speaker, as it may be located in any 
between the thumb and forefinger of the room in the house quite remote from the set 
right hand, as is illustrated (Fig. 4), This and can be connected to the latter by means 
must be done carefully, or the filament will of ordinary good qua ect lighting 
be damaged. The little spring covers fitted flex, The wire should te nate t tl 
to the legs of some valves can be slightly wacket on a small plate of « DI 
opened with the point of a pocket-knife and — vided with two termina! 
the valve replaced in its socket, when it The flexible wire con epara 
hould fit firmly. roups of strands each in d m. the 

Replace the panel as before and connect other The tlex should be ed fot 

p the set, when on tuning in the set wil few inches and the it bared 
be found to receive as well as it has ever rapin it away, reveaiin e be 
done and probably with increased signal neatl Che two ends have n 
stre ngth. The telephones will probably not nected to the terminal Qin of the ( 

ll for any special treatment except as re will go to one terminal and the other wir 
gards the connecting cords. These often to the other terminal Che fle n then 
fail at the point of contact of the flexibl: taken around the pl ture-Trall, the top 
vires. the wainscoting, under the carpet or in an 

This defect can be detected while the other convenient manner direct to the 

et is working if the phones be placed on ceiving set, where the oth e Wi 
the head and the connecting wires shaken are nnected in place of the telephones, 
in the hand. If this sets up a crackling © bari the wires as before nin 
noise in the telephones it is a sure indica them little tabs which are lor that 7 
tion that the flexible wire has broken or is pose 
badly fraved, or that the insulation between By this mean ! in 
the two sets of wires has broken down. The ised in the vicinity of the set « n 
defect will almost certainly be found within ed to the dining-roo elsewhere 
the last 6 in. of the cord near the tags or at any time and simply connect 
the point where they enter the headphones. terminals on the 1 ‘ ’ 

The remedy is to separate the cords and, very great convene ( ! 
if the wire is not broken, bind it tightly with no doubt be appreciate 
insulating tape If the wire itself is broken — and it o simple t 
it may be possible to shorten it, otherwise itv of the verte novi t ¢ | 
the best plan is to obtain an entirely fresh If tl et h been I I 
pair of leads and fit these in place of th in the manner described, it w more tl 
old repay he time and I pon 

\ eful fittin In connexion with the Not only will the owne I 
ud-speaker . i si | Ket Th ttiol f the Interna ( 

in easily be cor rt ed he home ratt their fun ms. | | 

im and a simple example is illustrated nd i ll be ea ‘ nce 

CS =O) 
To keep in touch with Wire'ess matters 
READ — 
rT) =~ NY ] ~ Pe Ge } ™ if NE 
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STRIKE OUT 


Dangerous 
FEW weeks ago I stood on the beach 
of a small Cornish watering-place. 
It is a little village well 
patronized by visitors in the summer months, 
but the sea 
in sundry 


lovely 
is treacherous. Notices appear 
beach warning 
visitors that it is dangerous to bathe at low 


places on the 


tide, but in spite of this visitors every now 
and 
drowned, 


and are 
Editor and I stood gazing 


then disregard the 
Mrs, 
on the spot where, only a week before, two 
They had 
arrived at the village only the previous day, 


warning 


voune fellows were drowned. 
and, together with two other companions, 
took the earliest opportunity of a plunge in 
the sea They and 
disregarded the warning notices. Soon they 
dithculties. 


were strong swimmers 


were in Almost by a miracle 


two were saved, but every eftort to save the 
other 
The 
matter 
cult it 
the warnings \ 


two was unsuccessful. 


beach attendant spoke to us on the 
dith 


ect people to heed 


and remarked how extremely 


seemed to be to 
week oT 


two previous he 


artists who 
He told them that 


the tide was rising and that it was time for 


had spoken to two lady were 


sketching on the rocks 
them to be moving. 
“Thank 
taking care of ourselves,” 
Within a tew 
washed off the 


you, we are quite capable ot 
rephed the ladies 
frividly. minutes one of the 


had 


drowned 


two been rocks and 


2, 


a a 
The Undertow 
Naturally we 


ticularly as we 


were 
had 
thing about one or two other places on the 


duly impressed, pat 


heard much the same 


coast We asked the man what precisely 
Was it that made the coast dangerous in this 
way. I had the theory 


that the sands were 
1173 


soft and somehow entangled the unlucky 
bather, but the man put me right on this. 
At certain places, more especially at low 
tide, there was a remarkable undercurrent. 


Or rather the waves swept downwards and 


inwards, catching the unwary bather and 
drawing him round and under. The fact 
that the man was a good swimmer made 
no difference: he was drawn under and 


there was practically no chance of escape. 
We duly meditated on this. 


sje 
The One Chance 
“Yes, there is no chance for them,” 
tinued the man, and then added, “but there 
I don't 
pani 
But there is a chance if you keep 


con- 


is a chance, though nobody takes it. 


wonder. It’s only natural to get 


stricken. 


cool,” 
“Why, what is that?” I asked curiously. 
“Well, folk caught in the waves and 


feeling themselves being drawn under strike 
worth As a 
matter of fact, their only chance is to strike 


for the shore for all they are 


out the other way—out towards the open 


sea. They don’t, of course. It isn’t natural. 
But that 
out for the open they would get beyond the 


is their only chance; if they strike 
safe.” 
food for thought in 


all this, but I hasten to reassure any timid 


undercurrent and be 


There is, ot course, 


reader who thinks of visiting the delightful 


Cornish coast that they need not hesitate 
for one minute on account of what I have 
just written. You can visit these lovely 


little Cornish coves and, too, bathe in per 
fect take note of the 
warnings and d 
There are some people, of 


safety if vou will only 


staring vou in the face 
as you are told. 
will not take 


understand theu 


course, who warning. I 


frankly cannot mentality, 
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My little 





three-veat old, when tol he 


mustn't do something he erv much want 
to, will solemnly repeat Mustn’t do it 

and then go and deliberate! ad the thins 
he was told not to! I can only surmise that 


who bathe at low tide when 


folk 
emphatic ally 


these other 


against it have, men 


warned 


tally, never grown bevond the three-veat 


old stage. They have learnt nothine fro 


burning their fingers with a match or the 


other practical methods nature has of en 
forcing her warnings The only wonder is 
that they SuUr\ ed a long as they did 
However extraord nar\ It sé S there 1s 
a small portion of the popt tion who can 
not learn bv experie ( but 1] °O on 
risk in t} Cll ] es t he | the 
Riding pillion-fashion on motor-cvele car 
riers, tor example | body knows how 
dangero. Ve n will do it 
and lose the lives 
<sJeo 

The Way of Escape 

These are rather us reflections te 
come back with f1 I ent on. the 
Cornish beact But cl the train of 
t; rent ; ; 

] i 1 I ted i he \v \ 
f « ipe for tl nit Put 
tin de the ‘ a of the n 
cident, ! nnot I t! ns life 
ve ! ‘ or nt ‘ ? ‘ ? 
time. and ¢} } te rtin 
ine Phere ( cry ( le litera 
lrownit | fortun 


lhe £ »} ; 
n the Dash { the 
‘ hat tl t pe ce n 
het mn the f } . +} 
, _ et 1 P oe 
for the 4 I t natural \ 
! n If on the 
pede in tand st 
ne , ' } 
} ntions the t not n |} 
i r | é t 4 } \f 
t I ent I man f 
} } e | n ervin 
to ¢ f arele ( ! ea I 


who has suddenly run he road 
Some dent ' soll, ' 
} ¢ if on } ? : 
their heae Pani | fata 
Indeed, in’ the broad es ice 
when one fa ed vitl i n ¢ ( ene 
vou may take it for int ‘ e wai 
of panic is mot the way. \ mal f business 
in ves |} elf in a ' ec 5 
ment when he dden ‘ hat th 
eal is a biveer one tl } ale 
hane fire. the thir ] 6 fais. 
No Ww. oan i ( en . ne ¢ 
to drop the thing suddet f f 
on ‘imo , ‘ ; 
‘ | Wherea on I 
er t! atte t! n ( 
] ‘ n " tte 
Indeed » ; . ‘ 
— n fe, para X ¢ } ‘ + 
( n taking re | 
r i ht in the ve } 1 
to t e ar t 
find fety I k I S 
| i et ‘ t ( \ | 
ften it _— : , ly 
h n ha fait! n t 
leep 1 r Hler p 
dit It. « lool n Or 
there n hi ! H 
ot eat Te . } ‘ 
are t, ' 
The hye : tte ' » } I 
int } 
{ no ] ; 
= 
The Part Fear Plays 
1) oe ere ee a of t 
f not |} 
f yr! VV ‘ 
T¢ 
\\ 
.. f f 
\ 
at ne not | ( \ 
shonk 9 aa 4 f tio! 
It | ‘ 
nation Traid nator 
I were ! 
a nce ent 
‘ +} lread 
natio irmament n 7 
Saws » whe « 
terrib ha tine. weake iT t | u 
' +} life bl ad f | r n France 
fraid of her old enemy, and ling up 
ent weakening her 1 huge 
} 


army, cumbering herself with alliances, and 


doing her best to bring about the result she 


fears most. 

Doing 
she 
dividuals I know a 
that he should lose his job. 
little else, he 


her best to bring about the result 


fears most. How true that 


is about in 


man whose constant 


was afraid to make 


fear it wa 
thought of 
any move lest it should endanger his posi 
tion, every situation that arose he judged 
entirely | 


iis rule 


v how it would affect his standing, 
was always to safeguard himself in 
any action he took. At last he was “ fired.” 


s couldn't stand it any longer. 


MIplovVveil 


They were willing to put up with a man 
who made mistakes, whose judgment was 
faulty, with possibly other grave failings, 
but th uuld not endure a man for ever 
nthe defensive, over-cautious, always 
hinkinge of his own safety. Fear was hi 


undoing. fo 
Afraid of Everything 


Who has not met the woman filled alway 
th glo y torebodin She is afraid 
when he I band is t ce ling, she fears he 
meet with an accident, her children are 
n moral or physical peril and may fall. 
She is earful and panicky that‘at la 
she drive herself or love 1 ones to the very 
perti she dreads Then she wrings het 
nad nd ries, la 1\ told you so!” 
it! 
is a weak point many of u 
rm ! Ce ha rr ] sO many 





Yet fear is the ereatest danget ot 





the a Here is a woman who dread 
above els mce? Presently there is a 
spot on her lip, a suspicious hardening on 
het y. Fearfully she watches its growth, 
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she becomes morbid, depressed, ill—and 


cancer 
Now that she 


cancer on her lip or body. 


comes. 

supposing had a 
panic, 
she calmly goes to her doctor and tells 
him all about it. 
and does, operate. 


really 
Avoiding 


Sb 


Taken in time, he can, 
The thing is removed, 
health 


is the fear that would lay 


<Jo 
Life is a Lovely Business 
We are most of us 


the dangei past, she is 
and strength. It 


het 


restored to 


low. 


children, afraid of the 


Yet 


unknown, gloomiiy nursing our fears. 


life is a lovely business taken aright. Its 
crises, changes, chances come as rare food 
to the adventurous soul who thinks not of 
gloom or fear, lives each day at a time, in 
tent on extracting the best out of life and 
putting the best into it. What though there 


beneath? To the 
the spice of life: to 


and 
knight these are 


are perils around 
true 
the true soul life is more than self-preserva- 
‘Safety First” i 
If one 


devil’s own counse l. 


tion, 


nust have safety it can well be 


found in forgetting self, doing one’s duty, 
Mistakes shall 


encountered. If we 


going ahead. make, 


we 


failures will be are to 


sink let us go down smiling, but meanwhile 
strug gling on. 
day found a 


They 


Jesus Christ one 


| 
gioomy 


party of fishermen. had been toiling 
He told them 


deep.” They 


and had their 


all night and caught nothing. 


to “launch into the had 
faith 


It is more faith we 


out 


enough to obey reward 


need, 


tail 


A Word to My Readers 


and | a lad to announce a new serial 
that \ known vuthor O. Dor is 
Phere we otl I t ( that will make 
th ne ‘ i] { I notable one 
in n profuse i rated articles o1 
Mi China ar Praake r ’ troub 
| ‘ nth eve st No 
lt it ae | ( 1 that durin 
the 1 ‘ nths, \ n val gene! 
ally h ( hown ¢ ( ed Sales, the circu- 


Int 


lation of THE QUIVER has been remarkably 


mstant, but I want next year to show a 


notable increase in our sales. 

Will those who, with me, believe that 
this magazine has a message to the world 
and represents an ideal worth supporting, 
en ge me by making THE QUIVER known 

» their frtend 

] aid be pica d ) end a programimy 
an | specinie nh copy to those who are not 


acquainted with the 


magazine, 








en Does Imagination 
Become Lying ? 


By Dr. Alice 


h 


} 
this 


RUTH t 


to d 


o tell, althou,; it is fairly 


easy iscourse upon subject in 


theoretical fashion, we frequently find 


ourselves constrained to draw not only upon 
psychological knowledge but upon intuition 
and common sense, in order to give a satis 


factory reply in individual cases 


Even the definition of a lie as “a false 
hood uttered with intention to deceive can 
not be accepted as a ale terion, since 
fantasy in children, as we shall see in the 
course of this article, can be more vividly 
real than reality—the reality of the every 
day familiar happenings of the child’s life 
Unreliable 

We are all agreed at least on one point 
We know that we annot at ept without 
investigation, statements made by children 
inder hive, and that the unger the child 
the more necessary it is to seek confirmation 
for his replies or his extravagant tales The 
reason for th two-fold In the first 
place } life of babi ind small childret 
1 as instinctive as that of animal Thev 
n e not ‘ arrived t thr ( hen they 
differentiate themselves from their surround 
ines re vlize themsel ( nd i ils ind 
acquire the power of kine on at and 

ivin heir vn lo! hey e con 
equent haz ’ ‘ ird ! thin which 
eem to u to be of imp ta e and very 
clear as to the nd es and needs at 
any moment of the day 

As a resul f th mental hazine which 
is,no doubt, partly due to the fact that they 
n n tral it are pped in “clouds 
( h ld en cl | he 1 

hts to find an abidin | e in fan 
tasy, which compensates them for the mate 
rial things or circumstance which are lack 
ing im their live 1 } t little be of 
t'4, an only ! lama ¢ ey mally intel 
ent who ‘ ad sae Ip 
tion f pla on | t ith hi 
} t! ind te ns n the ‘ } 1 
turn He will describe the exact der i 
vhich thes walked hor e. wh ook nurse 


M. Hutchison 


hand and who carried pails and spades and 


how they onversed among I | 
hi these brothers and ters re, du ng 
playtini at least, creat ( fle ant 
blood and not creations of | 1 | 
And it is but a little pf I 
ab othe Or 1 sister hen ned 
culpability for a torbidde eC Yet it 
perfectly true that, at r nt n th 
deed was committed, the cl not rea 
himself, but John or Mary 
Replying at Random 

As a rule, children bel the age of f 
reply it random because the quest n sked 
is of no Interest to thet q may WU 
deed be at that momer i 
bed in a garment or ) 
by the questione! On tl I 
men fo ed their entire atte mm, anda 
haphazard reply to the g t nst 
q icn en 

It is further true that 1 ! 

lren, but even those } I 
the ( nd ce vce \\ 

ile narrated t I 
oO erheard, in orde I 

ent ‘ ) } the 

heroine 

I} e keen! 
l agina mn, 
he } } tl t 
late he r as abs { ~ 
the tale o extra din ( I ( 
tt it nrvest ile 
tion Phi fate I } rt ne 
depet yn the t \ 
certain n ber de nish 
the child for being u ! ers, 
ore Ve t« 1} } i] n t 
hild develoy rent i I } ent 
ane eck to find tor the } t 
an outlet hich will 1 f I 
and ( me useful end 

loini he Cubs or S 

f thy earl mel ‘ 

' 1s} 

ne I n 1 bo a ‘ 
have foun! stimulus and reliet icting the 
é 





WHEN DOES IMAGINATION BECOME LYING ? 





which have imagina- 


scenes stirred their 
tion. 

Apart trom actually inventing an experi- 
ence, children will sometimes in the narra- 
tion embroider the details lavishly, and so 


incur reproot. For instance, a boy who was 


greatly delighted with the friendliness of 
the squirrels in Regent's Park, told his 
father, on returning home, that he had 


caught one and put it in his pocket. 

But, since the majority of adults are ad- 
dicted, in greater or lesser degree, to this 
weakness, we can hardly regard it as pecu- 
Indeed, if 
a child indulges excessively in such exag- 


larly characteristic of children. 


geration, it will almost invariably be found 
that he is merely imitating a senior mem- 
ber ot the family, hotly 
when first put 


denied by the parents, 


though this sug- 


gestion, forward, 


may be 


The Child of Seven 

We have agreed that up to about the age 
ft five, any departure from the truth can- 
not Sometimes, 
, we are faced with a child of seven 
older to still in 
that state of mental haziness which has been 


be judged too gravely. 


however 
or even who appears be 
described as normal in the younger child. 
If we inquire into his history, we frequently 
find that his physical development (holding 
up the head, sitting up, walking, etc.) was 
delayed, and that he cannot keep pace with 


If he is 
put through intelligence tests, further sup 


children of his own age at school. 


port is given to the view that he must be 
judged, not according to his age, but accord- 


ing to his mental development, which may 
approximate to that of a child of four, If 
this view is not accepted, then great  in- 
justice is done to the child, for he is merely 


punished instead of being drawn out of his 


world of fantasy and encouraged to estab- 
lish very definite contact with the material 
world around him. 

An illustration will make these observa 
tions cleat 

\ bov of seven was brought for advice on 
account of untruthfulness and stealing. It 
was learned that he had been slow in pass 
Ing al the devel ypinental milestones 
enumerated, and was making very poor pro 
gress at chool, as he alwavs seemed to be 
Ina drear His mental age, according to 
standard tests, was not above five He 
would often point out people who were not 
Visible to others and would converse with 
ther When certain thefts were traced 
definitely to hit he wouid say “T didn't 
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take them; Tommy gave them to me.” 
Careful inquiry proved that “Tommy” did 
not exist in the flesh, and so the boy was 
punished, on the natural assumption that 
he must accept personal responsibility for 
his acts. But the punishment was of no 
avail. 

After due investigation, and a simple ex 
planation to the boy, of the erroneous path 
all punishments were 
stopped and attention was focused on set- 
ting his feet firmly on the ground again. 
The limits of this paper do not allow of a 
description of these methods, which were 
eminently successful. 


he was following, 


“Extreme Untruthfulness” 

The question embodied in the title of this 
article will now be further replied to in 
the most satisfactory way, by discussing the 
details of a few illustrative cases. 

Advice was sought for a boy of eight on 
account of extreme untruthfulness. When 
a series of these untruths was analysed, it 
was found that the majority fell into the 
category of genuine lies, which were dic- 
tated by fear of punishment. If, for in- 
stance, he broke a window when at play, 
he would deny having done it and would 
allow a comrade to be blamed. He similarly 
evaded responsibility for many other pecca 
dilloes. One lie, however, seemed to have 
a different element in it. 
been invited one evening 
little friend a 
train which had cost a pound. 


The patient had 


to play with a 
wonderful 
On 


ing home, he described all the beauties 


who owned very 
return 
ot 
the train, and then added that unfortunately, 
his friend had behaved badly and been sent 
When the two 


Was 


aihers 
by the 
patient’s father for the fact that there had 
been trouble in the home that evening, upon 


to bed by his father. 


next met, regret expressed 


which he learnt that this was a fabrication. 
rhe question then arose, what motive could 
the boy have for making up the tale? 


Going Back to Fantasy 
\t interview he 
what could 
after hesitation 
the three 
‘He had 
(hb) “] 
him 


the asked throw 
light 


much 


was to 


he on his motives. and 


and encouragement 
following thoughts 


were CX 


a much nicer train 
> Mi | 
When it 


Was objected that he had in reality failed to 


pressed: (a) 
than IT had.” 


wanted to get 


Was jealous.” 
into trouble.” 


ect his friend into trouble, he replied at 
once : “Oh, ves, 1 did; I got him into trouble 
with wy dad.” And it was only after some 


4/ 
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time th t he could be mad ) ec that the found that he wa on 2 e tami 
tting into trouble n CNISte in h in the t e rea 
lnhavimation \ n ch ‘ } 
Needless to ao) ther nh t Wa aren indivi ren 
Casily obtained tr this Naeney to eek I eve Call ith n 
omipensation in’ tantas Oo explain his Clatine tre elt } he 
Pp mina word, I ht wv ti he sisters or het h , had s 
was jealous of h Iriend and ented ti! times plaved ti in ir n rae 
jealousy by belittlin him, entirely to |} vend the day « lin nt C} 
WN satisfaction hh the ad otf fanta n reality feelin e an 
But, although th nvarnished statement ! ne ot ac I I , thro 
of facts would ke the patient appr to tan experiencin 
bea ery hort d iittie bo ti pethaps we fold iventures t re ( 
»> remind ourse ‘ ! festive to act as he herselt thro n \ 
did exists Sc10 n t hts of when re-que n t n 
quite m8 t ne Mat aitho h in n i ‘ late ¢ were 
e succeed in ban n h the ht, intense real that it t diff 
others vielk t ly t I agepreciatory \ had 1 t cit ) 
obset tition about rhe pe! n n question hie pare in vi hh othe es t 
observations which tuav be. and frequently : le-up tale 
re, quit ntounded 
Evading Homework 
A Queer Story Phe next chil na: 
Ihe cond illustration mcerned with ferent ’ She ( f 
a girl of tourteen, wl had beh edi uch ec} n « rain | } 
nh extraordinatr wa th tI ud of ade te ne her parents that n 
tectives wa tin order t ! el t pert on to a ( 
atte and ce ‘ hat r ‘ truth the ho that she n 
thers wa n he { n ( ‘ " ! | ‘ 1 nd 
Shit t a he | Te t t ' ( ate ed cy in t f | ( 
lady in a mot juent pped te i I poor q t 
peal to her al he ke tt bitte nat to nq 
. white d whicl n the « ( Invest tion WIT 
Then on two « ent arrived explanation of he 
, ‘ rrried I n | ‘ For reasor I tari 
bate win that j ntes as " ' a , ; 
take ‘ } e an } ed and pu the we ntentione 1 t 
ead te t! ‘ th ea | t } ( enitr n \ 
aimheut ! fariec t I | 
lt wa at tl . ' -_ he ent AP } olf owt } het 
ded to have 1} t n ed, with n | 1 ypu 
the re th n nf I obtained ‘ eality 
f the ! t ! I he f t| ] calized I 
knowle ed that cl e (th } Y } } I 
under sever I nd med a to se But tl t I 
iper to that « 1, ent n \ +} 
Phe quest ory at rhe ¢ ed he ! in | t 
the atte mn Cor ri¢ it \ t ‘ r 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


With the finest of tories imp'y told and be rutifully illustrated in co'ours \ volume that hould 
be in the hands of the childrea in 


our homes this autum a and winter. Pri ) paper boards) 
and ¢s. 6d. cloth 
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Margaret 


NONESUCH 


ing full of 


RS. arrived one morn- 


intense excitement. Het1 


mother-in-law had given Dick a pig. 
Phe circumstance marked an epoch, In 


Mrs 


veneral 


senior 
what 1s 


the first place, Nonesuch was 


not as a thing called 


‘oivish 
Generosity and benevolence she may have 
striven for, but neither of these virtues had 


any outstanding place in her characier. 


Her daughter-in-law said grandma _ was 
ii Dick 


But going to the 


dreadful near,” and was a mercy 
didn’t take after het 

war, and living with Mrs. Nonesuch junior, 
mother out of him, 


Dick it 


had took a lot of his 


generouser man than would 
now be hard to find 

Mr. Nonesuch worked at the cloth factory 
Mrs. Nonesuch 


nourished, clothed and brought up five chil 


from sunrise to sunset, and 


’ 


dren She also took in a little washing, 
bliged the butcher's wife by going in to scrub 
the lop, kept a few fowls and rabbits 
yu company like and vet she man 
wed to come in and help Jane and me for 
>| ) ve \ mornin 
And now his mother had given Dick a 
pig M Nonesuch named her Margaret, 
heca 1 had ntended to bestow this 
nam nie la baby, only it turned 
out to be a boy 
Where Margaret spent the first days and 
nights after her introduction to the None 
s ( I have nevet heard 
Bu l c h in 1 week Dick had 
' . 


{1 her up a domain of her own. The 


the bank of the 
Waste 


\nd 


imount ot 


and within easy reach of the house 


n le sheltered nook against the 
ank nd not far from the lock, Dick 
erected a pie t\ It was quite a creditable 
piece of work, with sleeping accommoda 

n neatly ioofed in, and a nice open-al 

artment where Marevaret could disport 
herself durine the dav, leaning over the 
fence squealing cheerfully, and listening to 
the water dripping through the lock. 

Che ung None ws found her “nice 
ompany,” and they spent a good deal of 


raret’s appetite Was 1n 


terrible price 


ble, and sharps were a 





A Story of a Pig 
By Fay Inchfawn 


So I instructed Jane to save all our 

ings” from potatoes, 

Lor Margaret’s 
Mrs. 


with a good-sized parcel of peelings. He1 


‘peel 
apples and marrows, 
delectation 

Nonesuch went off most mornings 
neighbours, so she informed me, said that 
valu 


had 


really 


Nonesuch 


these parcels contained clothes, 
which Mrs 


obtained by unlawful means. 


able garments 
But we all knew that the neighbours were 


: } 
jealous, 


They had no pig. 

In due time Margaret rewarded the None- 
attentions, 
creatures kept the cana! 
bank from being a lonesome spot 


suches for their kind and eight 


little squealing pink 


peel- 


Jane reproachfully 


carefully we hoarded our 


looked at 


Oh, how 
ings now. | 
dust- 


when she put a cabbage stump in the 


bin, and she looked sorrowfully at me when 


I threw a few burnt crusts to the birds, 
Then came the 
Dick took the little 
Mrs. 


that dav She had to 


historic when 
pigs 
Nonesuch could not come to us at 


morning 


to market. 


assist in 
the little pigs into the cart and under the 
kindly lent by Dick’s brother, who 
Vcl well-to-do 


Mrs 


seven 


1 think they had rather a job, for 


Nonesuch told 


of them safely in, 


they had ° 


just got 


and the eiehth was being 


lifted over the tail-board, when it gave a 
jump, and Dick foolish-like le vo, and off 


it went, squealing down the towing-path, 





with Dick and Dick’s brother and a 
bour and Mrs. Nonesuch and the baby in 
hot pursuit 


under the net, with the tail-board 








afely fastened, family 


round to see Margaret calmly escaping from 
her stv and 
acked road, 

At last she, too, 


Nonesuch had 


wandering off into the 


was secured. Then Mr 


to perform mysterious ablu- 


tions in the wash-house. Mrs. Nonesuch 
brushed him down, turned his pockets righ 
side out, and handed him a packet with his 


ijunch in it: his brother gave him a few 


final instructions regarding the horse, the 


cart, and the possible price which 


should command, 
Dick Ste pped 


Then into the cart 
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the rein nd was off, and M Nonesuch drove awav to the rrand 
ent ind ’ lik \ l to Nones ) iM ) ( 1) ¢ fe 
‘ None ( | tor t rd 
» set eeth fe é nd a 1) \ low § 
of boots for Dick. to « ) { n to the etore figured 
Mr. Kimmins, who had nd ‘ em run thin yu | t | 
on it es a 1 ( new ead on t 
fencin Tol we sty na t 1 trifle He rroke the new 
ver to put in the rv i reve it the t 
The next day s | lav, and Mrs. None tal n the k en 
such wa ym ine h I ind kr ibbin went so much ft 
sur tront ste which eT st iob ve fore Di id eaten, so n n { 
I had a chance to ask he Dick had the ind so m f 
t on ettir ese thin 
5 l | ( te f] V in the trust, oO be paid ik en t ' 
ep, i ft n ‘ <a We t 
Well le vot k in I'm sorry f Che money Dick id t 
: t t nd | not yu vered the 
any differen ] me i | f sles lone 
Il night linkin Mrs. None i 1 ) t 
Chen i 1) is d f the t 1 t ea 
Vion \ heert 1 mt of food, he wa 
ilmost into e ma Y n \nd ic 
\ me nan n ! n im \ r-| © % 
side in a sprin t an fine I t eneve le thoug 
n t sh only fix d ha t made h n 
etry } I t na-hanad ’ ! n 
He slowed tot 1) ia t wf ht n I 
once ippeared to 1 ttle down and asked them t 
s und net \nd now oul } 
He pra 1 then I ‘ iV inn 
le ! the i Dicl Shy uldn ) 
‘ j +} n ‘ , 
\nd D 1 \nd then : 
- } . ‘ j ! . . , 
nd pre tou in ind | ed him I'd 
Dick pulled { than a ' vu I 
nad ‘ t i } t t t 
n«l t t farr I I te I eX me 
nel , Ty oe 
Sud Ir t t I t 
ide Dick n off Nex tim \ I 
I t n ‘ 1 I’ ette 
I ( Dick ed Ve | ’ 
é I nar 1 n t >on and t 
It led ( t 
P 1) ( n ) in ' ) 
] | ‘ " 4 th) | ( 
nf t f ttin \ ' nt ' 
‘ / Re ! te 
been men j na ( 
Phe ne n rage which made M 
n « t ) 
4 4 T t T T 4 ‘ } > } 
the not need ind Well ui I ( 
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*Dick, foolish-like, let go, and off it went, 
squealing down the towing-path “—p. 1179 





eoes down, and Margaret had a= second 
family hese little pigs were even more 
beautiful than the first litter, and this time 
there were ten of them 

Mi Nonesuch showed them to Bunty 
ind m ne day as we wi passing, She 
kind] ought out a bucket of “wash,” 
ind ed nto the trough that Bunty 
mic lave the plea e of hearing them 
SUCK u 

Marvare ished ou om her bedroom to 
participa ind was kept off by the voungest 
Miss Nonesuch, who brandished « stick and 


uttered a peculiar which Bunty and | 


bed 


sound, 


) youl 





MARGARET 





Drawn by 
T. H. Robinso 


n 
But she had to. 
l am glad to be able to state that this 
time the sale of the pigs exceeded “> 


pectations. 


Baby Nonesuch rides proudly in a push- 
and 


a fine set of teeth, their only drawback 


chair which cost a guinea, his mother 


has 


cing that she has to take them out when 
she wishes to eat. 

It must have been soon after these hap- 
penings that Margaret began to alarm her 
friends by having “bad turns.” These came 


upon her very suddenly, and = always 


occurred at inopportune times, just as Mr. 
Nonesuch was coming in to his supper, ot 
precisely as Mrs. Nonesuch was setting out 
lor the town, 

The only thing which alleviated Mar- 
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raret’s symptoms was “a bran mash.” It 


was made with | ng water and bran, and 
after receiving it Margaret invariably settled 
off into a nice sleey Mr Nonesuch was 
sure, because fron heir back room they 
could hear her snoring She always snored 
after she had been “rough 


I was interested in Margaret's “turns.” 


When one has followed a person’s careet 
right from babvhood, naturallv one likes to 
pe acquainted with the ind outs of thet 
ups and downs 


But « ainly I vas I more deep 
ntrigued when I d ( i t Margaret's 
symptoms bore a v¢ trikine resemblan 
to my own 

I had been overdoing thines, and while 


suffering from head pain in 
had spent one whole day in bed 

The next morning Mr 
comed me to th kitch n, and seta chair for 


me with an air of thoughtful commiseration 


“Ah,” she said, “I thought vou was go 
to be rough I can always tel ime as | 
can with our | And vou wa y*king just 


cot he nto } eau t | it mm, ind 
she juit teadv o TT r ) i\ | irn 
s horrid thin B tl s human 


nature, alter 


vithout her for the f ving Tuesday The 
butcher’s daughter wa oin be married, 
and Mi None eTVICe e urgently 
require 1 to he Ip with th Caktast 
N w,. fa me’ at tror I nl anvbod s 
wedding -di id \ nted 
I knew both bride and legroo! 
it, and ent ‘ ea | 
y festivitn ea \l \ 
ch We ea i 1 it ve 
pearl ind ( ‘ 1-dre t 
yorn | ' vricle , 
maid ttire ck eat det 
nd the repast aft o} - oo 
ymmiet juite out ord vit 
the enven n tin ind there 
‘ ) 1 a 1 turke and 
al ( ind fn 


OP aD 


———s 





= 


M Nonesuch said 
get to the church 
le come out, and m 
have that half a 
e that I had said wa 


have alwavs 


lat it was inconside ( 
have had a bad turn just 
Was Starting for that w 

\fte helping at 
forenoon, she had _ rushe 
bite of dinner to her fam 
to hurrv off again, with 
ce hidden in her umb 
Was took bad 

Mr. Nonesuch in int 
lemand a mash, and ais 
rarticl ff bran into a 
tructed him to pour th 
ind 1 ll it foamed 
She ft him at it, and 
through re town. she 
ea osin lav, and da 
yr a ba of bran 

HH ind breathe 
nndin herself hidde 
n ired ( wa i t 
imbed valiantly to t t 
I monument whi 
nd ceeded to fan hy 

Now, John’s neares 
mid-d meal lie hrou 
nd that dav, | 1 
was pa ' the chu 
riche n b ey rY 

\ rOWwe yf ri 
them 

And then lden!y 
und 1 po 

‘ t ni t 
ind d ed | nt 

\l Non 
+} . loubl. ’ 

( n nee 1 ) thie 

| ! ta ( 1 ) 

nd I Bu 

\ mothe 

a nee lt l I 
a ) | n 





ys 





vO 


te 


manace 
see the 
allowed 
pinn 
: 
Ny 
Fare 
mes 
I] 
a 
—_ 
as 
Da 
the 
hen t 
and in 
yn it 
r 


Yesterday—To- 
day— To-morrow 


“FT resulted in dircct action—myself!” 
There was no dramatic raising of 
the voice, no quick gesture of the 


hands by way of emphasis as Mr. Wells said 


this. His usual level tone remained level, 


for the speaker has nothing but contempt 
for pose and humbug. “After all,” he 
added, “what is there 
better in life than 


work ?” 
We were 


the making ot 


discussing 
“The 
Outline of History,” the 
book which set all the 
world reading and talk 
ing about a subje¢ 
which had fallen 
evil times since 


of Macaulay. From the 


upon 


the davs 


popuial point ot view 


history was the Cinder 


ella ot 


seemed likely to remain 


iterature, and 


so until the famous 
novelist fell in 


with het 


love 
and introduced 
her to his Court 

On a side table, nea: 
the Littl antique cle 
at which Mr. We 
works, and on which 
wooden 


Malay 


Ing plac c 


strang¢ heures 


from find a rest 
was a bulky 
pileof manuscript. The 


neat, almost miniature, 





A Talk with H. G. Wells 
By 
Harold Wheeler 


propaganda work which I undertook during 
the World War at the request of Lord 
Northcliffe, although the story of mankind 
is an old proclivity of mine. I have always 
been preoccupied with history as one whole, 
and with the general forces that make his- 
Even when I science student 


tory. was a 





handwriting furnished A new portrait Phot 
evidence — of revision of Mr. H. G. Wells — 

after revision. Passages 

Were scored through, lengthy paragraphs at the Royal College I kept a notebook in 
had been amended, and new sections had which I made elaborate and voluminous 
overflown the margin and covered additional — entries. For some time before I began the 


sheet. 
Mr. Wells is always enlarging his territory, 


papel neatly pasted to the original 


it what cost to himself in hours stolen when 


other folk play and sleep he alone knows. 


“That is the ‘copy’ for the new and re 
vised edition. It will be printed throughout 
in photogravure,” the author went on. “The 


Outline of History’ grew out of certain 


Intro 
duction, I had been working upon the prob 
lems of and the pro 
ject of a League of Nations; in the days, 
that is, before the late President Wilson 
took possession of that proposal. Discus 
sions in which I took part in various unions 


‘Outline,’ as I mention in my new 


after-war settlement 


and societies brought out very vividly the 
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vital importance in all political activitie 
of a man’ mception of the past. For, in 
deed, hat are man political activithe 
but the expre Tt tion t hi dea ol 
the past 

“Those who were interested. howevet 
were at sixes and sevens amone themselves 
he ause the, had tn t ‘ IK assul ~P 
tions about what tl n was, what 
it had been, and therefore of what it could 
be. In very many cases there is extra 





\nother recent portrait r'note 


of Mr. H. G. Wells Ruseel! 


hinat ‘ oO t] 
or that 1 , ‘ 
and n ( n 
ene! \ r cit 
zen nic rhe n« cit 
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or nu nm ene ! ‘ l I 

t f rye I ( int 
life } n ( n I ! Cl na 
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isa t il ine? t I | to 1 
posse 

“HH. (, he tt nate calle | é 


those who know and | 
out of the window of hi 
little tug which was p 
the ilver ribbon. of 
urred to me 


lized his own efforts 


in 


Outline.” He takes the 


wna | 


and leads him through 


n the crooked stra 
places plain.” 
| entually the iutl 
Ser t Through” beean 
t ither may 
t lear up a number 
upon hich, he IVS, 
( avcue H I 
eneral review of | 


ne of another” the 


eld orew broader as 


eventually led | 


association and of |} n 
The epic immensit f 
Well hesitate B 
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and there was no clear and simple summary 


eithe! ol the succeeding stages in the de- 


velopment of life or of human pre-history. 


Fortunately palweontolo vy did not provide 
insuperable ditticulties because H. G. had 
taken first-class honours 
London B.Sc., 


Huxley 


in geology as a 
when he had worked with 
Judd. 
job of all was getting the increas- 


ing mass of pre history 


such men as and The most 
tiresome 
nto 


compact sec- 


tions. The spade of the excavator nowadays 
works almost faster than the pen ot the ex- 
positor, 


Mi Wells 


and all sort 


wrote trial chapters, got 


ol people to read 


specialists 


and annotate them, and then wrote revise 


The 


rather 


after revise. result, 


as he candidly 
mits, was “a patchy and worked 


over effect,” but it ensured the correctness 
Now, with 
the urgent need of a new edition, the author 
has dropped his pilots for the “direct 

mentioned. 


of names, dates and so forth. 


} 


action” already 


“Tt has involved. still further additions 
and revisions,” Mr. Wells explained. “The 
text has been purged of footnotes and di- 
gressions and made more explicit, more 
fluent, and more continuous than its  pre- 
decessors. It has, | hope, lost its last traces 
of the student’s notebook and has hecome 


History.’ 
Sections have been added to vive something 
like an 


art, ar hit 


vlainly and sit ply an ‘QOutline of 
outline of the development of music, 
ecture and literature. It is much 
ore abundantly illustrated, and is, in the 
fullest sense of the words, now a complete 
pictorial world-history.” 


Mr. Wells believe that the world is pro 





in the grounds of Mr. Wells's House at Dunmow 





Mrs. H, G., F 
Wells ; 


t & Fry 


gv, that there is a “strong, progres 


sive, torward movement,” but he utters a 


word of warning. “We have no guarantee,” 


he says, “that it progresses by necessity.” 
It is left to man’s own efforts to mould his 
destiny. 

Few will care to question his philo 
sophy in this respect, though they may not 
agree with all the judgments passed in the 
edition of the “Outline of 


new History.” 


And when all is said 
and done, a_ book 
which is not provo- 


cative ol thought is 
nothing more than a 
1] 


means of lulling 


away dull hours. 
Readers of the re- 


Part I 


printed in 


} 174 
Vised edition 


of which 


photogravure, W ill 
be on sale on Octo 
ber 1, price 1s. 3d 

will find its sub 
title of “A. Pian 
History of Life and 
Mankind” abund 


antly and 
will treasure it as a 
delightful book for 
reading and reference. 


justified, 
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we are higntine a oOsine battle, bh vond he 
trength of any man that ever lived. 
So it seems, until we turn over the pages 


of historv; and then we find it has all 
happened before. Men no becier or stronget 
than ourselves have fought and won thi 
very battle. What men have done, men can 
still do. So a light from the past shoots 
into th esent darkness, and we take heart 
again. The :eader of the Bible ought noi to 
miss this great feature of it, and the help 

ful possibilitic t hol ut to him. 
Especially to-day, with its upheavals and 
we need ’ armour of his 





torical remembrance So many are di 
tressed, at this time, lest our country be 
ruined, le r¢ n ¢ destroved, lest 
anarchy and _ suff le 1 uch hod ove) 
all that ves life anv true worth. Only a 
foolish ymplacen would condemn such 
fears oundless; but, on the other hand, 
only a iven and unreasoning spirit will 
ive Ww ») pan under them. Dangei 
there doubted! is, need enough fo 
ive yrehension and the best of brain 
and ength that all of us can give But, 
yn ve S tuation in the face 
and t x us! we mav find comfort 
n tl flection that it has all happened 
fore Che deta ive been different, the 
empha las va 1, but the essence has 
een t me The alarms and _ trouble 
nd threatening unsettlements which con 
ite ou crisis’ have made many anothe 

al at rie 


\nd what t be so Does it lessen ow 
ditticul lange Of course not; but it 
dl how that our task, however hard, is 
not im yle. and that, therefore, there 1 
no need to despai In this connexion it Is 
ntere ne to recall it the “great” Duke 
f Wellineton nh | Var experience, 
te \ 1 t e demon of depression 
Havine done ) the battlefield to 
save kingland, he ended h davs in. the 
convi 1 tha lis try was in a bad 
Way much », that 1 thanked God he 
would b ired “the consummation of ruin 
it is erin yund about us.” 

If we wried oOo minds through the 
lane ind disturbar that have come to 
ken and Ince thon iit¢ Waterloo day . 
up to the present time, we should find the 
mie ‘ me ' ts failing them ton 
ear, and thinkin | because things were 
ey hangin the world was on the 








THAT MATTER 


THINGS 





answel 
fighting depression, namely, a true view of 


But why is this Why, in every age, this 
tendency to undue alarm and panic? The 
brings us to our next weapon fot 


progress. Progress, as we ought to have 
learnt by now, is not a smooth, uninter- 


rupted inevitability, carrying humanity 


from stage to stage without dangers or set 
hacks. On the contrary, every siep upward 
leans proportionately greater risk, and the 

fts of the gods are alwavs two-cedged. If 


b 


r€ ed 
scientific 
beneficent 
War- 


ands] 


If 


mean convenience 
mean traffic perils. 
ntions bring 
also 


and 
humanity, 


liscoveries Inv 


results to they in 
time, for cxample—involve possibilities only 


to be called devilish, 


Progress is Two-edged 


Instances of the two-edged charact or 
progress the reader can multiply for him 
self. My present point is that, by forgetting 
this, so many people give themselves over io 
needless fear and despondency. After all, 
whether we will or no, the world goes on; 
progress, with whatever dangers and set 
backs, will continue. It is unworthy of any 
man of spirit » say nothing of a Christian 

o re-enact Mrs. Partington’s attitude to 
the Atlantic, or to look on helplessly while 
things take their course. 

f being depressed by inevitable 


Instead o g 

changes and readjustments, we should let 

them act on us as a tonic. If, in anything, 
y+ } f } 

right kind of progress, 

the wrong kind, and play 

Whether it be 


or industrial 


we give a fillip 


nto the hands of extremists. 


cligious thought, 
problems, panicky depression not only does 


SOc ial 


rood, it vTives narrowness and b tterness 


no 
a chance they ought never to have. 

In close connexion with this, no doubt 
another fruitful cause of depression 1} 
appointment with our fellow-men. Taking 


bulk, humanity has so many dis 


it in the 
couraging features; it sinks back so readily 
to the levels of animalism and greed and 
vulgar selfishness. Worse still, so far as the 
impression on ourselves Is roncerned, when 
we look at people intimately, one by one, 
and note their weaknesses and inconsistencies 
and failures, it all seems such a sorry tal 
that we begin to lose hope of the reat 
human family to which we_ belong yu 
elves not except | 

I am sure that a true diagnosis of the pre 
vailine lack of heart and enthusiasm would 
eveal this a me of its chief cau It 
not so much that we are ceasing to believe 
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in God we are ‘ » Dehleve mM each 
othe ind in o elve \nd there, indeed, 
s t chal yon Ca mn aie} ( ion ko 
we men and Vvomen vin ot lus Tal 
rough the groaning and travailing of the 
ages, cannot yo tarthe 0 ven hold the 
ground we have gained, where i her 
Watrant tor nope 
lo that question, and a lat it involves, 
there is no answe worth giving outsicd 
Christianity Chere a lw, people to 
protest, n rey: 1 t 1 ind all othe 
problems, against lrage n religior 
B it, really there » he lor it 1f we al 
ever » see davi 1 the plain ta 
that, from rd e point ot 
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Richard Green, the |} I ed t 
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people as the tin hove f ( le pe 
that Ove the \ orld on i 
iI 1 pertinent rd ‘ llu 
tion ot his very poin N is n 
\ ent at the present an 
housing question, » wh ulking 
ymie time ayo Oa man <« nne 
with this department, and é 
and soul in the work. He w } 
what we have heard s ( 
mount need ap ) 
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THE PRAYER 
HATEVER life brings to us, help us, © 
Lord, to face it with courage and spirit 
However dark and long the night, mav we |00k 
hopefully for the return of morning. At d whet 
the clouds rest heavily on our own lives we W! 
for the sake of others, keep despair from our 
eves and bitterness from our lips. Let our hope 
be in Thee until the day dawn and the shadows 
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oal and 


conomy 


HAT is coal? At 
moment in 


critical 
British 
and of the 
mining industry in particular, an accurate 
answer to this question would throw a flood 
of light upon what wrongly 
gloomy path into the future. 
Let us 


this 
the history of 


industry in general, 


seems our 
first put the question in a rather 
more limited 
Britain ? 


form: IVhat is coal to us in 


In the past, cheap coal has been 


the key to our industrial supremacy, and 
during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was so cheap that, as we shall see, 


and 
ne elec ted, 


its scientific efhcient use was far too 


But coal is 
And vet it 


much no longer 


cheap to-day. remains, as ever, 


the kev to our industrial progre For 
lives on its 
hroadly 


alternative to coal as the basu 


industry upphes of heat and 


power, and peaking, there is no 


fuel in this 


country 


“Coal or... Nothing” 


The po ible alternatives—wood, peat, oil 


and wind- and water-power—are either un 


economic propositions, or only available in 
negligible quantities 


and no oil 


We have no Niagara 


well- With us it is ‘coal o1 


nothing The importance of the 


ethicien: production, transport and utiliza 
tion of light, heat and power from coal 1s 
evident But it becomes to us doubly 
serious when we remember that our problem 
is not merely “How Jong will the coal in 


mur coalfields last at the present, or even 


an increased, rate of consumption?” but 
“How long can we win that coal and deliver 
that wll 
with those of 
a, Germany, France and Japan?” 


In this article | 
the e¢ 


it to the user at a price enable 
our industries to compete 
Ameri 
do not propose to discuss 
Momies in production, which are un 
donbtedly possible and indeed imperative ; 


nor to any ereat extent do I intend to 
speak of 
utilization 


oal 


; . ae 
Combustion for Direct € se 


transport Let us consider its 


Phere are four ways of using 


First we can 


use it by “direct combustion ”—by burning 
it raw—-in our grates, and undet our boilers 





A Sidelight on the National Crisis 


By 
Francis W. Goodenough 


and in furnaces, directly to produce the heat 
or steam-power we need. 

Combustion for Indirect Use.— 
Secondly, we can burn it raw but use it 
indirectly—by burning it under boilers at 
clectric-generating stations; transforming 
the beat into mechanical energy, thence into 
electrical energy; distributing that energy 
by cable and wire to the points where heat 
and power is required; and then reconvert 
ing the electrical into mechanical 
into heat, for use as such or to 
produce light. 


energy 
cne rev ol : 
Carbanization at Gas Works.—Thirdly, 
there is the method of the distillation o1 
carbonization of coal at gas works, and the 
distribution thence of its potential energy 
cither in gaseous form by mains and pipes, 
of coke. 


or in tbe shank 


“Tow -temperature ” Carbonisation 


Fourthly, it 1s suggested that a variation 
of the third method has a great future before 
it I refer to the 


iow temperatures. 


carbonization of coal at 
But though investigators 
look forward to the time when low-tempera- 
iure carbonization will be practised as an 
additional method of scientifically treating 
coal and will serve as a complement to the 
high-temperature process used at gas works, 
still 


unpromising stage, 


this method is commercially in an 
and 
no problem that cannot be 


economically solved by development of the 


experimental and 


as vet solves 


existing gas industry along its present lines. 


“What is Coal?” 
We can content ourselves, therefore, with 


comparing the relative efficiencies of the 


first three main alternatives. In order to do 
What is 
a solid black combustible substance 
used for fuel, dug out of the earth.” But 
we can do better than that. ‘Coal ”’—shall 
a black combustible substance 
stored 
the chemical energy and calorific power of 


». let us revert to our original question : 


coal?” Mv dictionary’s defini- 


tion Is 


we say ?—‘“‘ls 


dug out of the earth, in which are 


byeone ages. It cither can be burned as a 


fuel or can be made, by suitable treatment, 
itself 


into a number 


to resolve 
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different individual ibstances, some of 
which are themsel ve fuel and can be used 
to pl xviuce heat rr power, other of which 


can be used to produce chemicals of great 


Importancs and value 


Coal can be used as a fuel —but that is no 
proof that it should be. Our furniture and 
books could be used as fut 1, too! The fact 


is that coal should met be used as fuel in 


i 
its crude state; and the reason is that the 
burning of raw coal means waste. 

Look back at our definition. Coal “can 
be made, by suitable treatment, to resolve 
itself into a number of quite different indi 
vidual substances some of which can bi 


used to produce chemical of great im 


portance and valu 


The By-products of Carbonization 


What are those chemicals produced “by 


suitable treatment,” as by-products of the 
carbonization of coal at ga works ? rh 


may be grouped conveniently as tar pro 


ducts, ammonia products, and cyanogen and 


sulphur products This may or may not 
ound impressive —according to our know 
ledge of chemistry But if we embark upon 
the beginnings of a list of some of the main 
uses to which the by-product f coal dis 
tillation are put, we are bound to be struck 
by their value 

Without the benzole and toluol from ga 


works we could not have won the war 


What of the contribution of this industry 
to prosperity in peace Par is the basis of 
the production of aniline dyes, the key to 
our textile industries: it 1 the surce of 
creosote oil, largely ed by tl navy; of 


creosote, which is an important preservative 


ot timber and of another form of cre sote 
used for making disinfectant of other d 
infectants and antisept ch as naphtha 


lene and carbolic acid; and of innumerable 
fruvs, perfumes and flavourings, including 


aspirin, phe nacetin, antipvrene i ph ynal, 


al-volatile, lysol, saccharine and saxin 


Home-produced Material for Use on 
Roads and in Motors 
And tar is itself, of course, when pro 
perly pec ified and prepare d, an unrivalled 


iy. , 
material—and am all-British materia for 


the surfacing of road Other vitally im 
portant by p! duct il benzole, for use \ 
home-produced) motor fuel; pitch; sulphate 
of ammonia, the most rapidl effective and 
most economical of fertilizer i} phuri 
acid: and ammonia alt The coal-tar by 
products industry been truly said 


Waste of Life and P 


What becomes. of 


roperty 


chemical by products w! 


raw They drop to the 
poor fuel at that, of w 


escapes combustion gor 
the form of smoke an 
pollute the atmosphi 

tion, to reduce histori 
crumbling dust, and ) 


town and city dwell 


rendering unclean the a 
indirectly by excludin 
even than that, the n 
timulate d in¢ It 
Wa ( it constituen 
ile destruction of pr 


\ DUN COa 
; ] 

Ot Tuel, and 

part that 


I ilmost to 
vitality o 
ectly b 
Te we, and 
Worse 
positively 

it on 

ind W ) 


Waste of Labour, Space and Time 
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Aerial view of Beckton works—the biggest gas works in the world 


using coal, and abolish smoke, save labour, 
conserve coal and cheapen heat and powe: 
by burning our coal beneath electric-powe1 
station boilers and using electricity for 
everything. In passing I may make the 
significant commenf that this would mean— 
what fate to the chemicals obtainable from 
coal? Destruction, of course, as_ before. 
But even that is not the sole point to 
observe 


Why Not Use Electricity for 
Everything ? 

The report of the Coal Conservation Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction of pious memory, gave many people 
the impression that every good thing could 
be secured by the waving of “Electra’s” 
fairy wand. From a number of new “super- 
power stations” electrical energy was to be 
distributed to every hamlet, village, town 
and city in the country; indeed, every 
cottage and farm was to have an electricity 
supply cheaper than coal or gas, and supet 
seding both And all this was expected to 
result in conservation of our coal resources 
The unsubstantial character of these ill 
founded hopes has been, however, easily 
laid bare. 

I am not attempting to belittle electricity ; 
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that is a task worthy only of Mrs. Parting- 
ton and her mop. Electricity is a powerful 
and invaluable servant of mankind, its 
wonders are continually growing, its possi- 
bilities are as yet but very partially ex- 
plored. We marvel at the telegraph, at the 
telephone; we are amazed at the marvels of 
“wireless” andthe X-ray. We are familiar 
with the convenient and decorative electric 
lamp and useful electric motor. We recog- 
nize the value of electricity at every turn 
in naval, military and aerial operations. 
But our recognition of its possibilities and 
its advantages must not blind us to the facts 
which in some directions impose insuperable 
limitations upon its use; and I use the word 
“insuperable ” advisedly. 

It is an old, old error to suppose that 
some day, somehow, electricity will be able 
to do everything, without any call, or with 
but a negligible call, upon the sources of 
our national wealth. The warning of 
Stanley Jevons in his work on “The Coal 
Question,” published in 1865, is needed as 
much to-day as then. “There is a large 
class of persons,” he wrote, “whose vague 
notions of the powers of nature lay them 
open to the adoption of paradoxical sugges- 
tions. The fallacious notions afloat on the 
subject of electricity especially are uncon- 
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querable. bles 


present 


an age not ft 


t 


astonished at 


clectric 


powell 


miraculous eft 


age Wik 


tricity, in ort, Is to the 
lat perpetual motion was to 
ir removed People are so 
the subtle manifestations ot 


that they think the more 


CcLs ile 


the more protound the appreciation of Its 
nature they show As Edison has well 
said: “We do not know what electricity can 


do: b it we do 


thing 


know that it cannot do every 


Some Important Data 


(ne 


A report 


or effective m 


ver challenged in 


anner) by Sir D 


and Professors Cobb and Sm ell gives 
the cold facts which latter the idea of 
electricity as the magic } to social and 
industrial reconstruction The facts were 
and are as follows 

i. The average electric-generating station 
f to-day uses up coal containing 100 heat 


units in the process of delivering to the 
consumer 7 heat units in the shape of energy 

1 loss of 93 per cent 

2. The Most ethicient enerating tation 
of to-day WN . 7 t § per cent., 
delivering to 1 consum ner ny 
12 heat un mut of every 1 n the coal 
burned na ) 

2, The best 1 It ant nat f the su 
gested per ition in eftticiency of 
on! iS per cent . inits expended in 
generation and lost in distribution for every 
1d del vered to the con 1 

4. Out of every 1 i nit n the coal 
cardon ed it the ) | T ct i 
work to-da n round <O al 
ret ned t thy rt } nark 4 coke 
5 are reco d ast 22.5 are expended i 
t proce tf manutact ind lost in d 
tribution, and 22 rea e consumer a 

' that ou I init nt 
coal carbonized : ce ( 1 to t 
community and ni 2 ! ip in the 
pr ce 

s. In t k ft future it 4 
p ye that coal will ymopletels 
p rhe isified, and that it units out 

. ever , n , , ted will he 
iV lable for distrib n a t n-t 
18 out of 1 vail f tribution | 

n t t m t ( I 

{ \fter illowin i ( tor i! 
lo n transm I 1—-¢ ha 
1 atle? wu ; 

ple hat hich fy ) ttios 
than i t n 
doing f eq ] h ( n 





the using up of 4 tons of coal the electric 
generating station of to-da is compared 
with 1 ton at the gas works of to-day: or 
3 tons at the super-station future, 
against i ton at th ts WOrK e Tutu 

F To give the consume iv eq | 

rvice to that rende | f a c yn 
umption (net) of 1o million tons of co 
iLe¢., 20 million” ton carbon 1, le 
10 million tons of coke 1), the electric 
yenerating stations of to-day would destroy 
jo million tons and the iper” station 
20 million tons at least—and 7 » doin 


would destroy all the valua y-products 


recovered when coal is car } ed 
These are very conclusive figures from t 

point of view of coal conser n, and let 
me emphasize again the fa that f coal 
is burned at an electric-get1 ng station 
the valuable by Pp oduct | FAV 
particulars above, are lost communit 
just as much as if the coa burned 1 
our own ate ry turnac 


What About Cost to User ? 
ked, however, how 


It till has to be a 


t WOTK out Irom t I t con 
Iie } Int S23 
entific n thod t « OT T if 
' j n n 
yt ' 1 fuel ( t 
nation ly nt yt \ \\ \\ | 
costl tu t« tire nad 
i cl «] ( ral ’ ‘ 
| f ll. it n r 
nd to « rai tror 
con lering th pect \ 
must ve gard no f 
compared th fuel « ) n 
nto con I t 
‘ 1 ] 1 +f i 
) t ete >wW ric i 
4 ri in pa 1 t 
( | tive ¢ tin n 
| continuo firir I 
drial f ma getae matt ‘ t 
| 
fuel « ‘ " ur 1) ( 
commerciall\ ippl ! I 
‘ . ] ' 
‘ q ] ( ) T ! 1 
ill cheap nd f it 
, 
nceidental ecot fir 
ive iad ! 
, 4 ' 
‘ / 
inal by 1. cok | 
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erves & Wakeful Nights 


Your eyes refuse to close after a tiring day. Your nerves are highly 
strung and your brain works ceaselessly. ‘The slightest noise is magnified 
into something terrifying! 

Strained nerves are simply starved nerves. ‘The constant wastage of nerve 
cells and tissues has not been made good by sufficient reconstructive and 
restorative material. 

Feed your nerves with the wealth of restorative material contained in 
‘** Ovaltine.”” Physiological tests and long experience throughout the 
world have proved that this delicious food beverage is unequalled for 
restoring and rebuilding the nerves. It is unique in containing in correct 
nutritive ratio all the essential food elements and vitamins extracted from 
Nature’s tonic foods—malt, milk, eggs and cocoa—and it is entirely free 
from preservatives. 

Take a cup of delicious “ Ovaltine™ to-night. You will enjoy sound, refreshing 
sleep. Your nerves will be soothed and restored. Morning will find you refreshed, 


invigorated and strengthened, 


IVAILI Ih BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
It is economical to purchase the larger sized tins. 
*‘OVALTINE’ RUSKS. = More appetising, easily digested and much 


more ae boa ordinary rusks or biscuils. Price 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. 332 
7 
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Choose 


Cadburys 


the chocolates 


with delicious 
centres 


made at 


Bournville 





CARNIVAL 
KING GEORGE 
ARGYLL 
REGATTA 


and many other 
assortments 

















See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of 














chocolate 
ne 
Healthy Women MKS 
a especially Nurses and Mothers, (sS 3 


must wear “healthy ” Corsets, and 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


(7/1 pair POST 


FREE 


Complete with Specia! 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
~ from20to30. Made 
a It | Mit 7 in finest quality Drill. 


1 Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra, 
| | SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEKEST 
", No bones or steels to drag, hart, or brea. 
No lacing at the bac«. 
Made of strong. curabie drill of finest 
uality, with yy suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
i LJ agg the sides with elastic Lacing to expand treely whea 


ints is fitted with adjustable shoulder stra 

46 has a short (9-in.) bus« in front which ensures a perfect ahape 
@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes. 

It can be easily washedat home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 









ihese “ Health ~ Corsets are specially re ed tor laches who 
enjoy cychny, tennis dancing, golt, as there is nothing to hurt o¢ 
break Singers and Actresses w ind wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect treedom All w ren, especially 
housewives and those emy — im occupations demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the “ Corset of Health ihey yie d freely to 
every movement of the ty, anc wt St giving Oeauty of fyure are 
the most comiortable Corsets ever worn 


pms 'D FOR a SERS ro- DAY, 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY. sts. Wxuexeene 





HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 





any natural shade de 

sired—brown, dark-brow 

light-brown or black it is * 

permanent and washabl —T 

has no grease, and does n t 3 

burn the hair. It is used Cs 
/ 

by over a million people ll A 

Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of all | 

Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— 





HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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C. BRANDAUER & CO.’S 
CIRCULAR - - POINTED PENS 


Th ese Seri ies of 
Pens Write as 
pats is a 
Lead Pencil 
r Scratch 
Spurt, the 








SEVEN Pr PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


rounded 
g Spec il Process. 
Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., t 
be obtained from all Stationers. 
It out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


definitely excludes heat wasted through in 


efiiciency of utilization or through the un 


avoidable burning of tuel at times when no 


heat is) required Faking coal and coke 


each at 50s. per ton, gas at Sd. per therm, 


} 


and electricity at id. per unit, it is found 


that the cost per therm of useful heating 


varies with coal from od. to 2s. 3 i. accord- 
ing to whether regular or intermittent heat 
ing is required; with coke from 8d. to ts. 


with gas from 


Re« 


heating ; 


5? 


for fairly constant 
Sd. to ts. 


the prom Cs 


3d., according to the efficiency of 
concerned; and with electricity 
from 2s. Od. to 3s. 4d. 
The conclusions to which these figures 
lead us are that for constant use coke is the 
chea pe st fuel, 


and 


if fuel cost alone ts reckoned ; 
this is particularly the case in regard 
to steam raising. Secondly, gas used in the 


most favourable circumstances is actually 
cheaper in direct fuel cost alone than coal 
in less favourable circumstances, and 
Which has the 
therefore, depends entirely upon the circum 


For 


comers; but 


used 


vice versa. lower cost 


’ 


stances, mlermittent use easily 
beats all 


costs ot heating by coal and by vi. 


vas 
when comparative 


s for con 


siderable periods are required, it is essential 


onsider other factors which affect the 


cost to the consumer substantially 





h indirectly 


The Incidental Advantages of Gas 


There are with gas, as I have already 


pointed out, all the advantages of a fuel 


which entails no time and labour in hand 
ling or in cleaning, and no waste of space 
m tuel storage Phe importance of thes 


points in industry is obvious, and in addi- 
t 


ion the use of gas in industrial processes 


has the further advantage that, by reason 
f the exact control of temperature which 
it renders possible, a higher and = more 
uniform quality of product, a much lower 


percentage of rejects, and a greater cet 


tainty of output is frequently obtained ; and 


at the same time healthier and less exacting 


conditions are secured for the employes 


eneaged upon the heating operations, 


Domestic Considerations 


; 


home, incidental economies of all 


The budget 


Due allowance 


In the 
kinds are 


must be 


equally important. 


taken ays a & hole 


must be made, as I indicated earlier, for 


effected in connexion with building 


therefore and 


tear 


f RAE SG ~ 
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and rents; wear, 





COAL AND ECONOMY 


cleaning both of the building and more pa) 


ticularly of its contents; storage space fo! 


fucl and the rent for such accommodation; 
service costs a very considerable item 5 the 
drain upon not only the time but the net 


vous energy of the housewife, which, though 
and ex 
penditure of nervous energy directly or in 


unpaid, has an economic value; 
directly by other members of the household, 
with its not unlikely 
bills or 


consequences ol 


doctors’ deterioration of earning 
Capacity. 
Some of these factors are frequently 
neglected; but they are far from negligible; 
and it the truth 
that 


related to domestic 


would be easy to illustrate 
closely 


these and other matters are 


economy, as they art 
choice of th 


largely dependent on the 


domestic fuel. They should certainly figur 


budget as 


as prominently in the domestic 
the more obvious but often misleading item 
represented by fuel costs alone. 
Conclusions 

Let me attempt, in conclusion, to sum up 
my argument. 


coal is of 


Phe conservation of vital im- 
portance to the prosperity and, indeed, the 
nation. It 


material 


whole tuture of our stands for 


economy of out resources, 


The abatement of coal smoke, which 


destroys property and costs enormous sums 


of money, but above all is the insidious 


public health, is hardly less 


human 
as well as of property. 


enemy ol 
urgent. It 


lite and man-power, 


stands for economy of 


These two objectives, coal conservation 


and smoke abatement, happily go hand-in- 


| 
hand. Both are achieved by the same 
means, and one means only—the high-tem 
Car- 


) 
these 


ends of 


perature carbonization of our coal. 


bonization, moreover, while serving 


national ends, serves also the 


individual consumers. It can provide them 


with a fuel which is without doubt superior 


for an enormous and expanding range of 


industrial and domestic purposes, and which 
is entirely satisfactory from the consumer's 
standpoint, particularly when the consumer 


} 


is alive to the economic importance of other 


factors than mere fuel costs. 
and 


usefulness in the service of 


Electricity, while having a_ great 


growing field of 
man, cannot be used in this country as a 
source of heat except at a cost in coal to the 
nation, and in money to the consumer, that 


cannot be entertained by a practical people 








Problem 
Pages 


Marrying a Foreigner 


™ © you think there is a reasonable 
prospect of Nappiness in marriage 
with a fore gene! That, in brief, 


is the question put to me in the first letter 
which my postman brought me to-day 
rhe writer is an English ri wh », on a 
recent holiday in Italy, met a voung Italian 
who asked her to become his wife 
She savs I 
England. My 


man, and my 


<dloctor, 
have live { a 
father is a 


holiday in Italv was mv first 


ibroad 1 was introduced to the doctor b 
some friends He is in a very good po 

tion, and my people, who also met him, 
liked him: but they are rather prejudiced 
against marriage with a for nel It is not 


on account of difference n relig.,on, bu 
simply that they think that as I am only 
twenty-two | ought to wait some vears before 
coming to a dee on that if | marry within 
the next few months I may regret it, finding 
differences in) point of view 1 love th 

man dea and | believe that he loves me 
but at the ame time 


lish people look at things from a different 


aspect, and that we mieht have differences, 
ind perhaps ~¢ ous differences, that would 
mar our married life Should be » glad if 
you would ve me vit () ( 
Itois ODVIO that | nat ( man | 
love atin lefin t¢ 1 ‘ 

| think i ma ’ ‘ 1 these tw 
) wteto bb ertes i vided ha 
the man shows a ea nabie a trame ol 
mind as my\ rresponden Disaster in 
such alliances comes, [ think, when neithe: 
h Is mand I 7 W te \\ Te , n vA t hat t CcrTé¢ 
i a point of \v V oft tha their owt 


But when it ‘ ‘ ted m the vet 


beginning that there must differences 
flue to upbringing and national tradition 
and where there is tl nte ation to accept 
such differences ¢ i-naturedlv. surely love 
will overcome al ther dift th I know 
Italy well and like the Italian and eem 
to me that if vou get the best of the En 
character allied to all that is finest and most 
harmit n the It in 

to have a verv good re lit 


Women’s Rights—Temporary 
Separations—Chiidren’s Letters 


By Barbara Dane 


By all means have 


engagement \t the age of twenty-two n 
riage might well be postponed f 1 veal 
in which time it should be po ‘le for the 
young Italian doctor to come to England 
and learn more of English I w 
my correspondent the greatest possible har 
piness, and shall be interested to learn from 
her later that all her dream ve been 
fulfilled 
A Question of Mourning 
A very pititul lett co 1e from a 
une widow, who savs that ( sevel 
ticized ecause, vith i \ weeks of 
re ind s leath sive i¢ 
t tres and concerts and pa 
nso 1 Te 
write m Ou \ ( othe s 
( eatest thin ni! | 
si mut | n ire na 
1 en i i y 
it | have been ( 4 ) 
m\ v b goin t t I 
mind «distracted \sa re n«l 
( i i that | am I 
uid J i\ 1s¢ j 1 \ 
t | tind that | 
toward ! hely I 
mis and in a sense to be 
ett \ l em t 
srobiom . well tl | | 
yn k ) N 1 
WI | ik ab I 
t yw u } t ‘ i 1 
Va ert ] 1 on ‘ 
vn lia 1 } and 
t n t i t ra 
{ } ‘ \ 
ara i ~— mournin | f 
\ ( aistra n 
en, and OOo! I=1T l 
to y whicl the ) Ma 
‘ | i ine ’ n to 
ian b s¢ they 
ef. and lowed it to domin ( 
| ( m t 
( } n \ » 3 





‘people that know have finished 
with the old time drudgery} 





























OMEN 
who know 
Persil are 


getting the best 
out of life, for they 
have done with the 
unreasonable 
drudgery of wash- 
day, and their 
hours are properly 
proportioned 
between work and 
leisure. For the 
woman who uses 
Persil, life is a 
bright, jolly busi- 
ness. It is the ideal 
washer a com- 
pound in which 
Oxygen plays the 
great cleansing 
part, takes all the 
work out of your 
hands, and 


JOSEPH 


CROSFIELD 


= 


‘as abolish 


WARRINGTON 


AND 


SONS 





Lib. 


shortens the wash- 
ing day to a 
morning job. 


Be sure you use 
PERSIL 
the right way: 


Never sprinkle 
Persil on the 
clothes. Mix it to 
a smooth thick 
paste with cold 
water; thin down 
to milky liquid. Fiil 
copper with cold 
water and stir in 
the Persil liquid. 


Put in the clothes 
while the water is 
cold. Bring to the 
boil, then leave the 
job to Persil. 


ed wash-clay 





Any piece of the Berkeley 
Lounge Suite supplied sepa- 
rately if desired. 








The Berkeley Chesterfield 
is a handsome lounge with an adjnst 
able let down end This adjustable 
end is absolutely reliable and its 
strength is such that when extended 
it can be used as an extra seat. Ex- 
treme length with end let down, 6 it. 


CASH PRICE 


t . or'er 
_ payments 
rf monthly 


The Berkeley Wing Model 


has large well-upholstered wings 
and is higher in the back than 
the Berkeley giving extra nfort 
and protection from drauxhts 


CASH PRICE 


or 15% with ret 
ind 6 payments of 
15 it thiy 


The Berkeley 
has the largest sale of any Easy 
Chair in the world 


CASH P2ICcs 
/ or 15/- wit rier 
@ and 51 ents of 
15 ° y 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for Patterns of Coverings 


POST FREE 








j \ > - 7d ——— - a 
HERE'S scarcely a woman who doesn't 





Cash Price for Complete Suite 


£18: =. 0 


or 19: 10: 0: 50 -w 





plan toowna Berkeley Lounge Suite. She 
pictures it in her home. The look of it. The 
comfort. But perhaps she’s thinking the price 
will be more than she can afford at present. 


Purchased under ordinary circumstances it would 
be expensive, but the conditions under which it is 
produced are not ordinary. It is manufactured in 
the world’s greatest factories devoted lely to 
upholstery, is made in enormous quantities, and is 
the greatest furniture value ever offered. By taking 
advantage of the Berkeley method of payment, 
you can enjoy its luxury and comfort immediately 
you have placed your order and sent the deposit. 


The 








Regd 


LOUNGE SUITE 


GUARANTEE — Sold on the Money-Back Principle 
Delivered Free in England and Wales (Scotland extra) 
H. J. SEARLE & SON, LTD., 


(Dept. T.), 70-78, OLD KENT RD., LONDON, SE.1 
Showrooms : 133, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
and THE ARCADE, HIGH STREET, CROYDON 
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normally as possible. I should not think 
of criticizing women who feel that in theit 
widowhood they must hide themselves from 


the world, live solitary lives, and deny them 
selve all But 

hould I refrain from criticizing women who, 
like 
of easing the pain. 
and 
fellow-creatures 


outside interests. equalh 
some other wav 
if you feel that 
intercourse with 


soucht 
\nd 


and 


vourself, have 


’ 


theatres concerts 


youl is going to help you, 


go ahead, and be indifferent to the opinion 
If you believe, as I 


he man 


of your neighbours 


think vou must, that somewhere t 





you love is thinking of you, and caring for 

it ymfort that he unde 
me that all that is 
vou to do is, should you have 


will be vour « 
and it 


necessary tor 


vou, 


] 


stand seems to 


1¢ Opportunity, to explain attitude 


that 


yvour 
gently and shortly to his relatives, so 


they shall know that a mask of happiness 


hides a heart. T 


you are very plucky, and having the courage 


sometimes broken think 
of vour convictions T should not worry about 
what others Say. 
Women’s Rights 
\ letter 
from a 


interested me deeply 


woman graduate, 


which has 


comes Universitv 
who confesses to a great disappointment with 
oo It 


women are in great 


as armas 
the pre 

to me,” she writes, “that 
- ; } 


nt position of women seems 


Dy yack to the piace they 
occupied in the davs before the great suf 
mean to sue¢g 


fragette camnaign I do not 


ions to which they now have 


the entry will be closed to them again, ot 
that laws amended in their favour will be 


into their old place But there 


does seem to be a quickening of that old 
prejudi amone men which denies women 
the opportunity. to work on term of 
equality. In spite of the great strides which 
women appear to have made, T ask vou, 
is the progress real or merely illusory: 
Well, I ippose that my answer must be 
ves, and no I think that even the most 


modern mind men must feel that women 


must alwavs inferior to men, 


physical inferiority is a biological 
eument, and that 
heinge so, they will desire, if they are the 


best type of men, always to show to women 


ome courtesy, some carte some protection. 
And personally T would not have it other- 
Wise But again, the best tvpe of men 


know that in the world as it is to-day 


them, com 


are 
that 
should have 
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women, or very many. of 


nelled to earn their living, and being 


so, they will wish that women 
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the best possible chance to get the best pos- 
sible working conditions, and the remunera- 


tion which their intelligence and enterprise 
deserves, [ think that opinion is steadily 
working in this direction, but that it must 


be a slow long 


Hlistory is one 
and 


1 
! 
eries of actions 


reactions, and if, as 
seems to be the case, there is a reaction at 


present, I feel very sure that it is purely 


temporary and that the full results of the 
early efforts of the suffragists will be known, 
if not in our time, at least in the years to 
come. 


Temporary Separations 
“My husband and I have been very un- 
happy | time,” writes 
Ruth.” “He suggests a temporary separa- 
tion, 


togetnel ror 


some 
We both feel that we have got on each 


other’s nerves, to use a colloquial expres- 


sion. It is not that we have any interests 


apart from each other; it is simply that we 
have become out of tune, and my husband 
that if we lived from each 
other for a time we should come back with 
and the 
up life together again. 
We agreed to 
This is rather a res] 
it not? I do not 
flattered or anxious 
that I 
separations, The 


thinks apart 


fresher minds, better able to take 
What do you think? 
cept your decision 


onsibility for me, is 


know whether to feel 
But let me say at once 
faith in 
ragedy of them is that 


Habit is 


eood, and it is mv 


have not much temporary 


permanent. 


1 
YTe t Tor ¢ tor 
great [ot 1OT 


they so often become 
often a ; i 


experience that husband or wife, deprived 


f their life together, and of the companion- 
ship and the joy of home, often make “tem- 


porary ’’ attachments 
ary. \ holiday of 


is often a valuable tonic, 


which are not tem- 


three or four weeks 


but ‘f it 1s pro- 


into a separation of an _ indefinite 


pe iod, too often there is no coming to 


eether again, but the end of married life. 


So my advice to these two unhappy people 
is to have a holidav by all means, but to 
let it be no than a holiday, and to 
make up their minds to return to eac h 


strong 


more 
ther 


end of it, with a very dete 


at the 
best of their marriage. 


thev have 


mination to make the 
The 


Cac h 


more interests apart from 


course, wat 


they 


other, previded, of 
interests, the better. 


} } f { 


ror the life or me see t 


are innocent 


cannot 





tention to part for an indefinite px 





ing to be much help in bringing two 


er again. 
letters I ret 
what is the 


young people closer togeth 
Often, in 


} 


readine the from 


my puzzled readers, I wondet 





THE QUIVER 





matter with modern marria e, and feel in 
ined to hed a few if it all | 
do mo neere}s home t if | shal ! 
lat these two have allows 1m decision 
to beeome effective, ind = that they re 


makine an effort to Jj happil ret 


An Exchange 


\ Southampton read¢ hose name and 
address I will give to n nquirer, writes 
I wonder if any of vou; eaders would like 
tO exchangs monologue and recitations 
vith me ] ave everal, w 1 are up to 
late, but | ive ted i everal time 
nda t ! } meone n ke to lave 
them Vitles could er fore nv ey 
hange is made 
Flat-letting 
Another reader savs that |] d ter has 
flat to let eariv in August I must 
remind readers that these rpenli, to letter 
re prepared ome time advan: ot pub 
lication, and that while la Vay ead 
to answer any Inge lett ) post, the 
majority must wait the turn ter epiv in 
THE QUIVER. And I ought to ld that if I 
Vere to acced to eV request vhich | 
receive to he » peo le t nnd ct 1 ! 
» Sel] the vorh to ( touch w h 
onely folk. yet information Pech 
schools, and so on and n, | ruld have 
Littio tire elt ( Lute ] Vate 
life It is not ! ! t div 
i'l these thin had | ( ! tmv p 
pose in these pace to p men nd 
women in their menta rt hie in Im the 
Tnateria re m \\ eme 
thi and mal lowar | n ) 
7 vat thre 


} ldren ( 
ClVe Mi t eT ‘ ‘ VC lew 
lette ang it is t m pen 
them and re 1 tine t l Md not de 
ive t Cin ¢ t \: Ne nie 
time, | n ou ‘ ve put int 
their mind } lea t ; nterested 
in their « esponde t u would 
ike to see tive Cette ! it nat 
Ny the vo ! ! » vou, and 
you would in that to exer ( 
} the 1p Vi n nee { lren ‘ 
ought 1 > unde t freedom 
must not be albayse if \ ely ib ( 
t but if 1 allow them f me time ] 
Privileges of an unrestricted corr pondencs 


and then sudden] ler 
tte t is not surp n 
) hould reb ne 

ollow. Be watchful. bu 


Clerical Calls 


l agree 


are ve remiss in a 
that many people who w 
me a visit from the cle 
Mim trom one vear end t 
the same time it should bs 

when clerevmen do ca | 
parish the are not alw 
nat a eat many hard-wo 
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The 
Fuels of the Future 


W, hat ave they LO be 2 


LM 
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For the progress and prosperity of the country it is essential 
that the fuel in future used in industry and in the home 
should— 





| 


Assist the manufacturer to secure maximum high quality 
output per square foot of factory and per head employed 
. . » Reduce household drudgery to a minimum . . . Avoid 
the pollution of the air and the darkening of the skies by 
smoke, and . . . Preserve the valuable chemical substances 
in coal from which are derived the raw material for many 
industries. 
And it should do this:— 

with the minimum of cost to the consumer (taking 

all factors into account): 

with the smallest demand on the nation’s coal 

resources : 

with the greatest possible economy of transport. 


GAS AND COKE ARE THE 
FUELS OF THE FUTURE 


BECAUSE the Gas Works supply to the community as Gas, Coke 
or Tar products, some 70 to 80 per cent. of the total heat 
value of the coal delivered to them, as compared with the less 
than 20 per cent. promised by advocates of Super Electricity 
Generating Stations ; 

BECAUSE the Gas Works recover from the coal the raw materials 
for dyes, drugs, disinfectants, motor fuel, fertilisers, etc., 
which are destroyed when coal is burnt in its crude state ; 

BECAUSE Gas requires no road transport for its delivery to the 
consumer, and no subsequent storage ; 

BECAUSE Gas is a smokeless fuel which can be adjusted to and 
maintained at the desired temperature, need only be 
onsumed as and when required, and involves no dirt or 
labour before, during or after use— 

BECAUSE, in short, it fulfils all the requirements set out above 
(except as to cost for .oastant heating, when its by-product, 
Coke, fills the breach) 


GAS AND COKE ARE DESTINED TO = 
BE THE FUELS OF THE FUTURE 
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%o BRITISH COM! MERCIAL Gas: 


| A A = 4 SVE N K ENS. 
Poon ne SOCIATION ~~ westMiNsTEs, SWI. 
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There are no “Ifs” with “Star Sylko!” 


I TO need now to say, “If knitting material would >> 
only keep its gloss!” Everything you make ~ 


with Ardern’s “ Star Sylko” will wear and wash 
and still be as lustrous as new. “Star Sylko” 
doesn't stretch either. It keeps a garment in shape. 
It is evenly spun and of super quality. No ‘ Ifs,” 
but certain satisfaction in knitting, crocheting, or 
embroidering. In order to interest every woman, 
Ardern’s invite all to compete in their newest Com- 
petition—there are 668 Prizes—all in cash. 


Arrdern’s 


STAR SYLKO 


‘Fancy Needlework Illustrated.” 


_ ‘i ‘ VT . 

is announ n % : 

5 Get a copy of No. 75, with free coupon, at once, gi 

£ 20 and ma nething which will give you pleasur 7 . 
nd w ld at 
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" " win a prize Anyone can enter. S« at Art ? / 
rl . | nd t ipee Oo at , , j Ke 
ati Journal, send 3d. for a copy to th ‘Northern They may win money for you 
Competition Joyrns!s send, Sa. for 2 copy ta the Northern We offer £20 for tickets. Se 
a National Buildings, Manchester. coupon met . ve. 
“~ ; Sateen mci cirniaiaeeamcnipeenniaanns 





To Banish the | 
Pains of Neuralgia | | 


take two Genasprin tablets | | 
in a little water. | 


Genasprin is guaranteed pure and safe, and is 





used and prescribed by the medical profession. | 

All Chemists sell Genas»rin — i 

! 2/- per bottle of 35 tablet | 

GENATOSAN LIMITED, LO HBOROUGH  LEICESTI HIRP | 




















6 
ani of chocolate cream 


and you immediately think of Fry’s Chocolate 
Cream Tablets. They have been the favourite 
for sixty years. Just smooth creamy cream 
inside good plain choco- 
late—the ideal chocolate { 
cream. Buy some to-day. @/ 


Id. & 2d., 








4 4 3d. & 6d. y 
CHOCOLATE CREAM TABLETS.” 
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Lighting in the 
Country House 


By Agnes M. Miall 


(Photographs by Technical Editorial Service) 


VEURALLY, where the installation 
of electric light or gas is possible, 
and within reasonable means, there is 
hesitation as to choice of the one or the 
other as a method of lhghting, but in many 
it-of-the-way country places the authorities 
are still reluctant to install either of these 
faciliti owing, doubtless, to the heavy 
expense it would entail. Under these cir- 
tances there is nothing for it but to fall 


ack upon the old-fashioned lamps and 


andte - and the e. thoug admiutted|y nore 
trouble than electric | ht, are by no means 
the buebe: they are often ipposed to be. 

good paraftin lamps 
are hard to beat. Please notice the word 





P'00% for though lamps can be had very 
heaply, it pays over and over again to give 
a fairly high price for them. Duplex burners 


that is, those with a double wick—give the 
and the reservoir should never be 
f glass, owing to the risk of breakage if 

cidentally overturned; fortunately glass 
reservoirs are usually only found in very 


cheap lamps, such a cannot be recom 





! é \ very hand rip ¢ indle 


it can be moved readily into 





Fig. 1.—A thoroughly reliable duplex 
lamp, with reading shade. It cost 35/- 


For the dining-room and kitchen hanging 
lamps, suspended from the centre of the 
ceiling, give a much more even light than 
cither the standard or table variety. They 
are far the most suitable for the nursery, too, 
as they are out of reach of small fingers; in 
fact, any room regularly occupied by small 
children, even if it is the drawing-room, is 
most safely lighted from above. 

In any other case a drawing-room or 
lounge gains greatly in restfulness and de- 
corative effect if illuminated by two or three 
standard and table lamps, placed near the 
fire, at the writing-table, and wherever a 
good light is needed. For conversational 
purposes silk or painted parchment shades 
are soft and add a gay note to the room; but 
for continued reading or study of any kind, 
such as the children’s home lessons, supply 
the necessary lamps with green, white-lined 
cardboard shades. 

Fig. 1 shows such a shade, which costs 
only a shilling or so. It concentrates the 
light downwards on the work while protect- 
ing the eves from any direct glare. inci 
dentally the soft, mellow light of a good 
parattin lamp is far healthier for the sight 
than anv form of gas and than any but very 
carefully shaded electricity. People with 
weak Vision, subject to eve headaches, can 
cure them almost entirely by using a paraffin 
reading-lamp for all work, even if more 
modern lighting i> available This | know 


from years of personal experience 
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For the hall and stalrCcare Us pr nded o1 lo a n e candle 
wall bracket lamps, of lower candle powell a lost icle or dré ! 
than thos in the sitting-rooms, can be re \ usetul moder 
commended. Hung lamps are more dithcult tick supplied witl 
to replenish, bracket ne 1Ore Leable 0 ( { Phi an ec <; 
be overturned or to cause minor burning vhere extra light ( 
accidents. It is, | think, a mistake to pro i at the plano ol 16 
vide no proper lighting for the sta ast ber preventir 
this simply means that people carry candle furniture. ki 2 
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Sar | YEARS’  concen- 
120 trated experience () 
is embodied in ¢ 
every Jersey which bears the a 
famous name St. Margaret. ¢: 
Their wearing qualities, their 
fit, shapeliness and, above all, 
the exceptional value they 


offer have maintained the 
reputation established so long 


Ca 
Ch 
ago. re 
a 


aye 





The child of to-day, St. 
Margaret clad, can indulge 
in the roughest games and 
still remain neatly and 
warmly dressed. While in- > Na 
specting the Jerseys, ask also ¢ 
to see St. Margaret Chil- ay 


dren’s Socks and Stockings. C4 
Any Draper or Outfitter can Pi 
obtain St. Margaret productions *. | 


) “2. AS for vou direct from the makers, 
q. ee hotune- DIERSEYS — reeds tome mabe 


Marga wet’s Works, Leicester. 2 








SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, “© . Chemists and 
tores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/3. 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 



















Doctors China Tea is simply per- = 
} fect and fragrant China Tea with %lb sent FREE : 
r] all excess tarnin eliminated. the . 

Ideal tea without the = injurious Simply send 6d, in stamps 
elements of ordinary tea. Invalids to cover postage and pack- 
and Dyspeptics can drink it in ing, and we will promptly 
safety. here are three qualities send you a 2 0z, packet of 
Py 3.4, 4/-, and 4/6. each of the 3/4 and @/- 
HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd., qualities— making in all a 
ont. 87A free quarter Ib, of the 
Dept. : world's finest China Tea, 










together with name of the 
nearest agent, 





] 30°34, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3. 


















TIViITiIEes oF 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE | BLIND | | 


I. Publication of the Holy Scriptures in Embossed Type. 





There are two em ed ty pe ort bhad—Uraille and Moon The 
Bible i ed by the Institute in both of these types, and the idle stra- 
n show e ot the volumes of the Mc n Ed wage which, ’ ete, 

' aibte ure either given away or sold at 2 75 perc cent 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Regastere ft. 19 
Patror H.M. 1 k mM LM The ee ‘i. Mt Queen Alexandr 
¢ ¢ f the l fale, the a ti ‘ he world, as the care 
n 2 ld aye 
All d tions i ' H¢ rREASUREER 
NATIONAL INS1 ! I AY Por A S 


CHILDREN 
WILL LOVE 





‘| PRICES |} 
AL CASTLE NIGHT LU 


—— . ——_ ep 





The boge an is routed by 


the sandman in the bedrooms 
where P >’s Night Lights burn 
steadily. No m 1adow 

lurk in darkened ners 
Thes »mfo | s dispel 
the childish f the 
night Their J glo 

encourages ger 


NL 10-63 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE LTD 
BATTERSEA. LONDON W.11 





But restore your grey and 

= T [OOK OLD : faded hairs to their natural 
colour with 

Ba pe Sulphur HaIR RESTORER. 


& grey 
oan sind 


eo > old ‘Everywhere. 2. 
Ith to the Hair es the 
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I y the 
« & r 
1 1 € ta t n yi cfr ally 
Chet rest xg! 
tr ot kly removes Sk ring a : 
i r r ; 
t y 
re rs the k r € ft, ar pie, 
cComtorta For 42 years 4 P 
Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurt Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
h are the great Sk . | ' 
He ' rat el I 
13ant3 i post or 2 
4 4 r tt rid 








1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 


THE 


‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


and the Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £11,000 


ent’ H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
t , and Mercantile 


{J VAI ‘ ¥ G. ¢ ANI 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa ’’ Training Ship 
164 Bhaftesbury Avenue, London 1.0.2 
! ri Halse 

















The prices are very moderate, 






















Conducted 
Miss H.G. Souter 


— 








Light at Eventide 
Y DEAR READERS, 
] It 


Once 
ation Army 
f much obloquy, derision and 


upon a 


‘ Was the 


> 
.¢ 
] 
time the Daly 
Ob, d) 


hostile criticism of its sensational methods, 
even on the part f vood ¢ hristian people 
wi lick me ce eve to eve with its founder. 
N t appears as if the splendid organ 
n were in grave danger ol the Biblical 
voe and the warning “when all men speak 
vell of vou,” for it is a noticeable tact 
n experience ind vours also, | make no 
that one never hears anything but 
the heartiest p e of all its manifold activi 
ti eD Jubilee Gathering, with 
OL SOjoo per ple at the Crystal 
P e last J Was a magnificent demon 
tra n ot ) re made since the days 
hen Wilh Bo l started in the Mile 
kind Waste in 1865 This mighty army with 
banners has set dle round the earth and 
preached the lad tidings of the gospel in 
no fewer than eighty countries and in fifts 
{ ferent lan wes 
One of its me important and live se¢ 
tion 1 the Women Social Service undet 
the ( apable ection of Commilsstonet 


spirited labours 
Majesty the 


Adelaide Cox, whose publi 


Were recently 1 nized by This 
King, hen he conferred on her the Ordet 
( B.1 | le 1 » nearly torty veal 
moa tin house mm a vrim rey street 


in the East FKnd, which was converted into 


a shelter for a small 


then it has lengthened its 


company of straying 








Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 














until its 
field of usefulness includes the care of babies 
from birth to that of poor, lonely old pil- 


cords and strengthened its stakes 


grims with their faces turned towards the 
westering sun, 
A friend of mine, a deaconess in a Pres- 


byterian church in town, engaged in work 
in the be- 
hind the the 
West End, finds that her sympathies go out 


slums, which lie tucked away 


most luxurious mansions of 


most freely to many an ex-church worker, 


who, after struggling against fearful odds 
to keep soul and body together, lives from 
day to day with the terrible thought in the 
back of their mind that when health fails 
them utterly and old age creeps on, then 


they may end their days in the workhouse. 


I should 


She believes that each congregation 
possess its home to which such men and 
women might retire to spend the autumn 


winter of their lives, or, failing 


and the 
that, the churches of the various denomina 
tions should Christlike 


ombine in such a 


and necessary enterprise. 

A “Darby and Joan” Home 
Strangely enough, a short time after we 

had discussed the matter at some length, we 

ourselves at an “At Home,” 


and 


found where 


her “right-hand 


Commissioner Cox 


man,” Lt.-Col. Enily Turner, were telling 


something of the Sunshine Service of the 
Army, which includes no less than eight 
homes for old women at Clapha Syden 


Suburb, Pegwell 


Mancheste io 


Hampstead Garden 


ham, 


fav, near Ramsgate, Glasgow, 


ete., and a “Darby and Joan” home, the 
only one of its kind as far as 1 can learn 
in this country at present, at Rosemead, 


Southborough, Kent. 


My interest was so aroused that I seized 
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the first 








opportunity of ine the estab they can shut out the l P lv a 
lishment it % a cha ng place—two _ they like, and when they ar r in tron ble 
houses situate in a shady country lane have have some kindl\ ympatl nd on de 
been combined and mverted into one. A tion shown them—even a ttle hur te . 
beautiful garden urroun the house, and and petting and that’s « nf 
from the upper wind a most extensive ect Rosemead Phe rater 
view of the finest enery in Kent is ob throughout. from the y ; ‘ ‘ 
tained, to say nothin r impses of the the ofticers to the tor 
star-strewn heavens at night and the glo ( white rose-patterned wa 
of the snowy clouds set in a firmament of decidedly cheerful. Che 
azure by day, which aft he keenest ce fectly sir ple, and « 
light to several of the guests, accustomed ne and va 
to the merest patch sky in London can ike , 
homes. Che dininyg-roo 1 
Rosemead is under th indly dire n win it each end I on 
Commandant Olive nd | iff of officer ( ind its sma tal , 
and helpers, and nd ed on the f If the latte , 
simplest and homeli ( Nothing in ire t | 
the house or its sé ‘ est an inst n ( f 
tution or aught but a we run, ¢ fortable t r 
family abode with a de htful a ! ( ‘ 
ft love ind ‘ 
he oO 
’ 
oO 


The two oldest « 


A Quiet Resting-place 


The S at n .\ 
} n 
‘ ti el 
n I 
} ive in 
, ’ 
ighted ain 


can have their treasure 
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Darby 


Joan 








THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 








Group of residents with Commandant Oliver (centre behind), 


Darby and Joan Home 


they were loud in their praises of the home. 


in the hope that they may 
lredth birthday there, and 


their prayer is that then the Lord may take 
them together to Himself. 


rec ently celebrated 
than 


Another couple have 


golden and more 


resting pla e. The 


wedding are 


thankful for this peaceful 


majority belong to the working class, and 


a few have been in business, but misfortunes 


deprived them of their little capital. 


One husband and wife, living in a house 
f thei own, were Compe lled bv devrees to 
e up room after room untii they were re 
duced to a tiny one, and there seemed no 


thing ahead of them but the workhouse 
hen the Army proved a veritable friend 
ndeed 


No Rules 


The guests enjov every comfort and free 
fom, and there are practically no rules sav 
the unwritten ones which govern” every 
household, regular meal hours, of Which there 
are tour a day, and the time of retiring 
Most of them are Old Age Pensioners, and 
they are permitted to retain a shilling a 
week pocket-money but, needless to say, nine 
hillings does not anythine like cover the 

t I board let al ne lodeing Some ha 2 


not even t! at a n ive weekly, and sO 
there an urgent need for funds to carry 
on this work, which reveals so unmistakabl 
t] ri ot he M 

st ite trie D f the \1 | 
‘ hir } thy will 1 } 1 

r chapel, and a service is held every Sun 
day evening in the house. One of the 


othcers is a trained nurse and ministers to 
them in time of weakness and sickness. 

In the other havens of rest quite a num- 
ber of women, prematurely worn out with 
the hard struggle of making ends meet and 
failing after a plucky struggle against ill- 
health and unemployment, are not in re- 
ceipt of any pension and are entirely de- 
pendent on the Army for everything. 

Lt.-Col. Emily Turner fondly hopes that 
the dav may soon come when she can admit 
into the homes all who appeal for shelter 
and food, but until Christian people in sym- 


pathy with those who have not been blessed 
so materially as themselves, have been 
worsted in life’s battle and stranded help- 
less, poverty-stricken, and lonely, realize 


their responsibilities and fill the coffers with 
; en lise 
meta rit 


evidences of sympathy, then she 


must refuse many a pathetic case. 

If sons and daughters, in memory of 
dearly loved parents who have passed to 
the Home Above, would endow rooms, it 


memorial of those 


’ 


would beautiful 
“not lost but gone before.’ 

Those who cannot give money may help 
in various sending gifts of cloth 
ing for both men and women, blankets and 
household magazines, 
books and papers, Commandant 
Oliver, Rosemead, Southborough, Kent, or 


to Lt.-Col. Emily Turner, 280, Mare Street, 
Hacknev, FE.8 


prove a 


wavs by 
furnishings, food, 
either to 


The Personal Touch 


During these summer months, when my 
work is not quite so strenuous as later on in 


the season, I have been privileged to make 
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Valids, and as time nd opportunity allow | whol interested 

pe n n tor there no Miss |] S. write 
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Ideal Autumn Holidays 


go to the 


Ocean Coast 


ee, 


a6 


OY me ae 
NL 


AD 


ee 


ID 


6 


By. 


The Autumn Holiday Maker needs a 
climate where chill is ABSENT from 
the EVENING AIR 


* 
Ae, 


4 


a 


x4 
a Sey 


The Ocean Coast enjoys such a climate (: 
3 


€ 4 





* Ocean Coast” Booklet and all information of Train 
Services, Fares, ete., obtainable at G.W.R. Stations + 
and Offices, or from the Superintendent of the Line, 


2 
5 
G.W.R., Paddington Station, London, W.2. Be, 
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G.W.R., Paddington, W.2. FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager. 
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Give Pleasure to the Children 





CHUMS Yearly Volume The Biccesi 

Boys’ Book in the World. 832 large pages, 12 com- | 
plete book-length serials ; 130 complete st ries, 12 
beautiful plates in full colour, including double-folder, 


“ Marvels of the Microphone.” Cloth Gilt, 12/- net 
CASSELL’'S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


Beautifully produced, this old favourite is a perfect 
feast of colour. In addition to the handsome coloured 
plates there are many pages in which different colour 
combinations have been used with charming effect. 
Picture Boards, 5/- net 


LITTLE FOLKS The exquisite colour plates 


and the many black-and-white illustrations make this 


volume particularly attractive. Picture Boards, 5 - net 





Give Cassell’s 
Famous Annuals 


BRITISH BOY'S ANNUAL _Torilling 


yarns of School and Adventure by the best boys’ 
writers, profusely illustrated. Cloth Gilt, 5/- net. 


BRITISH GIRL’S ANNUAL With fou 


colour plates and a profusion of other illustrations 
Cloth Gilt. with fine three-colour jacket, 5/- net. 


Tee 














tish®) BO-PEEP’S BUMPER BOOK \ Pi. 


nnual, hook for Littl Folks. Copiously illustrated. 
ee Picture Boards, 3/6 n 


aa Thats 


TINY TOTS An Annual for Very ¥ oung Children 


eautitully illustrated. Picture Boards 2/6 n 


Joys that last all 
the year round 
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VAULT ANDOU EA 


EAR COUSIN DiLIA,-One of the 
most interesting developments of modern 
life, and one which strikes the attention 

f anyone, and particularly any woman wh 
kngland after a lapse ot some years, 
is thi rious way in which we are at last try 
the problem of keeping our hom«e 


clean and comfortable without being slaves to 


A few vears ago the British housewife was 
too prone to look at any labour-saving device 


with a good deal of suspicion. If the mistress 


Wel nclined towards any innovation in method 
I pment she found herself “ up against ” the 
vatism of her servants Since the war, 
wever, domestic help has been so scarce that 
the housewife has learnt to turn her own hand 
to practically every household task. 

When on a s a task oneself one quickly 
! i its particular ifficultvy, and also what 
pparatu r ¢ ipment is likely to make the 

rk 3s one! Th in the new houses that 

ringing up 1 ich numbers up and down 

t try ne I ees the inconvenient 
and al f facilities for keeping 

the h sc clean and comfortable that were such 

riou efects m mal an old-time h e. 

1} femini prithine makes itself felt in 
thie ind tor a really well-arranged kitcher 
I} tchen is the | wife's workshop, ar 
her very natural demand is for a place where 

are al k meals in comfort and 
“ th rroul a in themselve 
isant that the rden of the work is much 
htened by an attractive environment 

Odin f the signs of progress is that we 1 

per thint that irk walls and dark part 
ire 1 t ited to a kitchen “because they do 
not w the dirt”! A more enlightened view 

that washable materials in light colour 
the kitchen more cheerful. The ol 
lia ed rois replaced by a fl 


ly simulating tiles, but 








tt resilient to the feet and kept clean 
with a « th 
At on time backache was regarded as an 
lr t imevitable nee of culinary effort 
lh 1 west as ] », however, are Tals Lt 
vel l with ove | hot plate side by s le 
so that stoop is entir eliminated Phe 
1 1 that fat 1 t incurred by mat 
Step between kitchen and larder is dispelled 
th f n up-to-date kitchen cabinet 
with cl 1 doors, preferably of glass, behind 
hich are kept the utensils and ingredients for 
ary mea 
| f up-to-date e 


Lady Pamela’s 
¢ Letter 


AUUUALUUUUML UUM 








ment the modern housewife finds she is grad 

oming more independent and that she 

preter to do the work efficient! 

with its timely aid rather than deper 

skilled and undependable hired help. 
Ever yours, 


Wo 





herseif 








Answers to Correspondents. 
Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THe Quiver 
lil rité lo her, ana She wi il much 


rs in this 








want to know, but I imagine that you could get 








ful information by writing to the medical 
school attached to any large London hospi 
AN Economy If{int. Leila (Edgbaston).—Your 


letter interested me very much, and I think you 
are a very fortunate girl to be engaged on 
ch very interesting work. It is certainly a 





the remuneration is so small, but, as 


you point it, it is progressive, and in a few 
vears’ til income will not be so circur 
ribed \ m t have apportior 1 the 


im yi set aside for dress very well, but I 
note that you mention certain articles of attire 
as if you had to buy them each year Now I 








hould think that a mackintosh, a dressing 
wn, and imbrella were purchases you 
would only 1 1 to make once in every two or 
three veal With regard to the umbrella ques 
tion, | can make a very practical ecestion, 
and that 1s t Instead of 1 im 
brella when your old one looks ibby, 
st wrap it up carefully and li pat m iE. 4 
Messrs. Stanworth and Co., Northern Umbrella 
Works, Blackburn, together with a P.O. for 
es. od | your surprise and delight the old 
] 


unbrella will come back by return just as goose 
as new. I feel sure this will interest y and 
enable you to economize very satisfactoril 


O_p EXAMINATION PAPERS. Governess (Stir 


ling).—Your idea is admirable, for it not 
is t 2 whether the chil are 
vanced or not ip to the average witl ts ] 
i test Hlowever, at h an early age y 

W 1 not fi 1 public examination itabk 


You can, I believe, buy cards of test questions 





for children of val age in t oht be 
worth your while to make ir t lead 
ing booksellers in your tow 

RELIABLE UNDERWEAR Martha B. (Ex 
With the approa f colder ea t st 





“the wonder of that first step! 


whet The wonder of that triumphant little stagger which is baby’s first 
, whicl step! It’s all the repayment that any mother asks for in return for 
the care she has given so treely. 

Only a mother knows just how much washing there is in keeping 
baby happy and comtortable. That is why the Lux way makes it s 
much easier. It washes baby clothes quickly, keeps them soft and 
unshrunken, so that tender skins are never irritated. 

The little garments last longer, for Lux cleanses gently—there i: 
less mending to do. Lux guarantees the safety of al. 
your treasured and dainty fabrics. You must not risk 
making the baby clothes harsh, thereby perhaps 
causing serious chafing, beside roughening your hands. 











Don't decept substitutes Jor | ux so-called ‘cheap , loose 
flakes masquerading as Lux. Lux costs a little more 
than soap but saves its cost many times over. 
Economise by buying Lux in the big new 1Cd packet 
Lever Brothers Limited, Port Sunlight. 





Only in cartons 








Not coddled but cared for 








Mother— 


the health doctor 





M thers Knov 
Whatitis ind fear 


They will not toler 


dirty schoois, ad 
streets, dirty homes or 
dirty children. 
l tel uoy Soap 
of the most wick ‘ 
ps in. the world 
because .nothers appre 
ciate its scientific pri 
tection against the 
dang rs of dirt. 
Mothers know that 


lather cer 


deep into every 


Rifebuoy 
down 
pore, and removes in 
They know 
it Litebuoy kee] S the 
skin sott, pliable, 
with healt! 
bl ind, I ure 


soothit vy to the 


purities. 
t} 


glowing 
that it is 
and 
tenderest skin — even 
that of a baby. 


Buy Lifebuoy in the 
new pack, two large 
cakesinacarton, 6d 





Liftebuoy Soap 


tor HEALTH 








MALL boys have a hor- 
ror of being coddled. 


They like to imitate their 
older companions’ inde- 
pendence of girlish non- 
sense, to feel that they are 
men and can take care of 
themselves. Mother, the 
health doctor, encourages 
this youthful pride. 
Knowing it is good for 
their characters, she lets 
them believe they are 
quite capable of doing 
without her. 

The soap that Daddy uses 
Her greatest care for them 
is her deliberate choice of 
Litebuoy Soap, the jolly 
stuff which they like to 
use because Dad always 
washes with it. It is a 
good, manly soap; it 
makes them puff out their 
chests with a glowing 
sensation of fitness, which 
is joy to their sturdy 
natures. They love the 
healthy smell—so refresh- 





0) 


fm | 


ing at the 


moment, so 
Qui kly rone. 


The odour 
vanishes, but the protec- 
tion remains. Quietly in 
the background, mother, 
the health doctor, helps 
them to form the Lifebuoy 
habit. 


Mother knows 
She can’t expect them to 
take the germs very seri- 
ously, to shun a_ fellow 
who's a footballer 
simply because he’s not as 
clean as they. 
Mother won't k 
sible, but she 


] 
VOOd 


the impos 
l see to it tl it thie 
cake ot Litebuoy is always 
hand to render her boys 











mune trom the ngers wl 
surround them when they ar 
outside her supervision. 

She knows that Lifebuoy clear 
liness is the arch-enemy of 
disease. Rely or t oO P 
a cake of I 1 eve 
place in the hous« where hands 


are washed, to be used by every- 





body—old and young 
Buy it in the new pack. Two 
large cakesineacl « Lever 
Brothers Limited, Port Sunlight 
i] I 
' ' ‘ 
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